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'  The  effects  of  color  versus  monochrome  video  disc  lav 
terminals  on  the  quality  and  speed  performance  of 
experienced  data  entry  personnel  were  investigated.  The 
research'  study  considered  operators  experienced  with  the 
tested  data  entry  task  performed  in  a  typical  workforce 
environment.  The  task  involved  ,:tW  computer  entry  of  data 

for  applicants  requesting  admission  to  Arizona  State 

,•  u  ■ 

Un  i  v&c-s-i  ty^'  Nine  operators  witn  a  minimum  or  i.5  vears 
* 

experience  on  this  job  participated.  All  operators  were 

A 

female.  ranging  in  age  from  21  to  56  years.  vTbe'  dependent 
variables  included  objective  measures  of  operator 
performance,  speed  and  error  rate,  and  a  set  of  subjective 
measures  of  operator  attitude.  Four  independent  variables 
were  considered:  type  of  terminals  (color  and  monochrome 

display),  age  of  operator  (35  years  or  less  and  greater 
than  35  years),  experience  level  of  operator  (2  years  or 
less  and  more  than  2  years),  and  time  of  day  of  data  entrv 
(prior  to  noon  and  at  or  after  noon).  .  The  research  data 
were  collected  over  a  period  of  seventeen  weeks.  During 
this  time  6688  items  of  data  were  collected. 


The 


were 


The  data  were  rigorously  analyzed  using  rue 
appropriate  statistical  methods.  These  methods  included 
correlation,  regression,  and  hypotheses  testing  through 
evaluation  of  the  applicable  statistics:  ANOVA  F.  Welch  W. 
or  Wilcox  in  T.  The  models  investigated  were  2-factor 
ANOVA  models  consisting  of  the  terminal  type  var i sd l e  in 
combination  with  each  of  the  other  independent  variables: 
age,  experience  level,  and  time  of  day.  These  models  were 
analyzed  with  respect  to  speed  and  error  rate  separate iv. 

in  brief,  the  'Yesu 1 ts  were  that  tne  attribute  or 
color  in  the  visual  display  used  to  accomplish  data  entrv 
does  not  affect  speed  or  error  rate  of  tne  experienced 
operator.  Subjectively,  the  attitude  of  the  experienced 


operator  was  more  supportive  of 
than  tjhe  color  display.  ^ 


monochrome  d i so  I av 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM  AND  I Tb  BACKGROUND 


Introduction 

The  information  available  to  an  organization  is  more 
than  ever  before  being  required  in  a  timely  fashion.  To 
meet  these  needs.  extensive  computerized  i nr ormat i on 
systems  are  often  seen  as  a  requirement.  Efficient  use  of 
such  systems  includes  consideration  of  many  aspects.  One 
of  the  most  important  to  the  human  factors  engineer  is  the 
i  nterface  device.  The  popular  interface  devices  are 
keyboard  with  hardcopy  and  keyboard  with  cathode  rav  tube 
(CRT)  or  visual  display.  Use  of  the  visual  a  iso  lav 
terminal  as  an  i nterface  tool  is  spreading  raoidlv  and  is 
becoming  the  primary  commun i cat i on  tool  between  user  and 
computer.  When  purchasing  a  video  display  terminal,  the 
user  has  a  basic  issue  to  resolve:  whether  to  acquire 
monochrome  or  color  displays. 

Background 

Monochrome  dispiavs  have  been  utilized  since  the 
1960s  and  are  technologically  reliable.  Color,  nowever . 
is  rather  new  on  the  scene.  Color  displays  have  been 
available  since  the  early  1970s  but  did  not  take  hold 
until  the  late  1970s.  As  a  new  technology,  color  disolavs 
are  more  costly  than  monochrome  displays  of  similar 


resolution  ana  quality.  Some  of  the  commuter i r^a 

information  system  users  choose  monochrome  to  save  tnese 
additional  costs.  Others  make  this  choice  because  they 
feel  monochrome  can  satisfy  their  needs  quite  adeauateiv. 
One  of  the  ear  i est  manufacturer s  of  color  CRT  oiso.av 
terminals  contends  that  use  of  the  color  visual  cisoov 
enables  the  user  "to  organize  data  more  i og i ca i •v  ana  this 
leads  to  quicker  and  more  accurate  comprehension"  (Myers. 
July,  1981.  p.82).  The  company  a i so  states  that  tnev  . i 
only  produce  color  aisoiay  terminals  as  "coior 
dramatically  reduces  operator  fatigue  and  can  cut  cost i v 
errors  bv  as  mucn  as  807."  (Myers.  July.  1981.  p.82). 

The  color  terminal  is  gaining  wide  pooularitv  in 
business  and  industry.  It  is  being  used  extensiveiv  in 
hospitals,  banking,  design  work,  merchand i s i ng ,  data  entrv 
operations,  and  customer  service  operations.  However 
empirical  evidence  and  guidelines  on  its  effective  use  are 
sparse  in  the  literature  with  the  reports  very  narrow  in 
scope . 

The  literature  can  be  categorized  under  one  of  three 
groups:  unsupported  comments,  empirical  research  ana  user 

evaluations.  The  majority  of  the  unsupported  comments  ana 
all  the  user  evaluations  cited  in  the  1 iterature  aareed 


that  use  of  a  color  display  allows  for  more  efficient 
processing  of  information  and  hence  improves  human 
productivity.  The  conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the 
empirical  research  were  based  on  analyses  of  performance 
of  simple  discrete  tasks  such  as  search,  identify,  locate, 
and  count.  The  experiments  were  generally  conducted  in  an 
isolated  laboratory  setting  using  subjects  who  were 
lacking  in  experience  with  the  tested  task  (Christ,  1975). 
The  alternatives  to  which  color  was  compared  were  letter 
or  numera 1  codes  and  geometr i c  forms .  W i thout  except i on 
the  measures  of  performance  were  speed  and/or  accuracy. 
The  findings  in  these  studies  were  Inconsistent  with  the 
unsupported  comments  and  user  evaluations.  The  empirical 
results  can  be  summarized  by  stating  that  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  color  is  a  function  of  the  task 
undertaken.  Color  generally  was  not  found  to  have  a 
unique  advantage  over  coding  information. 

Christ  (1975)  suggested  future  research  consider 
experienced  operators,  complex  task  and  typical  workforce 
environments.  The  study  reported  here  was  designed  to 
include  a  complex  task  accomplished  In  a  workforce 
environment  using  experienced  operators  in  a  data  entry 
department.  The  desire  was  to  conduct  a  controlled 


experiment  to  discover  when,  if  ever,  color  terminals  will 


increase  the  ef f ect i veness  of  data  entry  activities. 


Further,  the  desire  was  to  determine  how  much  improvement 
could  be  expected  as  a  trade-off  for  the  higher  cost  of 
color  terminals.  Such  results  are  necessary  if  rational 
decisions  are  to  be  made  relative  to  the  acquisition  of 
color  terminals. 

Problem  Statement 

The  research  reported  here  was  designed  to  help  fill 
the  void  of  quantitative  information  on  color  display 
computer  terminal  use.  Specifically,  the  desire  was  to 
see  if  the  data  entry  time  and  error  rate  of  experienced 
personnel  would  be  reduced  by  converting  to  color 
terminals.  The  task  was  accomplished  in  a  typical 

workforce  environment. 

D i ssertat i on  Out  I  1 ne 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  chapters 
to  follow. 

Literature  Search 

A  detailed  description  of  al 1  related  literature  is 
presented  in  Chapter  II.  These  items  are  grouped  as: 
unsupported  comments,  empirical  studies,  and  user 

eva I uat i ons . 

Methodology 

In  order  to  gain  insight  into  the  research  problem. 


'  *\ 


a  controlled  experiment  was  designed  to  utilize  a  typical 


workforce  environment  in  which  experienced  operators 
accomplished  data  entry.  Chapter  III  details  all  aspects 
of  the  experiment  in  design  and  procedures.  Initially  the 
research  problem  was  broken  into  subproblems  to  permit 
easier  objective  analysis  from  which  conclusions  and 
inferences  could  be  made.  An  experiment  was  designed  that 
incorporated  these  research  questions  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  data  entry  environment  being 

tested.  The  experimental  design  is  presented  to  include: 
the  definition  and  justification  of  the  variables,  the 

data  entry  task  studied,  the  subject  population 
part i c i pat i ng  in  the  study,  and  equ i pment/ support 

required.  The  experimental  procedures  followed  are  also 
discussed  in  detail. 

Data  Analysis  and  Results 

The  analysis  of  the  data  collected  during  this 
research  study  and  the  results  are  presented  in  five 

consecutive  chapters. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  extent  of  the  data 
collected.  Chapter  IV  discusses  the  process  by  which  data 
were  collected.  The  preparation  required  to  format  these 
data  for  analysis  Is  also  described. 

Chapter  V  described  the  analyses  accomplished  on 


i 


t 


3 


data  gathered  when  all  operators  were  working  on  the 
monochrome  display  terminals.  This  portion  of  data 
assisted  in  setting  the  baseline  for  each  operator  used  in 
the  study  and  the  analysis  approach  to  pursue  for  the 
remaining  data  gathered. 

Chapter  VI  describes  the  major  analysis  effort  in 
this  research.  This  chapter  presents  the  analysis 
technique  and  approach  to  be  applied  and  discusses  each  of 
the  dependent  measures  of  operator  performance:  accuracy 
and  speed.  The  independent  variables  considered  were 
terminal  type,  age  of  the  operator,  experience  level  of 
the  operator,  and  time  of  day  of  data  entry. 

Chapter  VII  discusses  the  analysis  and  results  of 
three  special  experiments  conducted  during  the  final  three 
weeks  of  the  study.  These  experiments  were  conducted  to 
validate  the  effects  of  time  on  the  results  and  to  allow 
comparison  of  the  current  research  to  an  earlier 
unpublished  study. 

Chapter  VIII  describes  the  analysis  and  results  of 
the  two  survey  instruments  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
research  study.  These  were  the  single  terminal  evaluation 
survey  and  the  multiple  terminal  comparison  survey. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Chapter  IX  presents  a  summary  of  the  overal I 


research  results  and  conclusion.  These  conclusions  are 
then  generalized  to  the  problem  statement.  The  chapter 
and  the  research  concludes  with  recommended  areas  for 
further  study.  These  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
recognized  limitations  within  the  research,  and  the 
suggestions  and  voids  in  the  literature. 


II.  LITERATURE  SEARCH 
Introduction 

As  the  industry  stands  today,  one  needs  not  question 
whether  color  should  be  added  to  CRT  displays.  The 
technology  is  here  with  the  hardware  and  software 
designers  integrating  this  attribute  into  computer 
systems.  The  question  which  needs  to  be  addressed  is  what 
are  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  using  the  color 
capability  of  a  computer  system  (Hanson,  1979)?  In 
particular,  does  the  use  of  color  display  terminals 
enhance  the  productivity  of  experienced  data  entry 

operators  whose  productivity  is  measured  in  terms  of  speed 
and  error  rate?  The  1 iterature  was  searched  in  attempts 
to  gain  insight  into  this  question.  This  search  included 
all  that  had  been  reported  on  the  use  of  color  in  visual 
displays  without  regards  to  the  kind  of  display  interface, 
the  type  of  task  or  the  experience  of  the  operator.  The 
1 i terature  was  categor i zed  i nto  three  groups .  Some 
authors  make  general  comments  about  color  and  the  use  of 
visual  displays  but  offer  no  empirical  evidence  for  their 
conjectures.  Other  researchers  review  and  comment  on 
studies  they  themselves  or  others  have  done  as  well  as 
present  findings  from  their  own  empirical  research. 

Finally  current  users  comment  on  the  Impact  color 
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terminals  have  had  on  the  productivity  in  their 
organizations.  This  literature  review  chapter  is 

developed  according  to  these  three  categories.  Initial ly 
the  findings  in  each  category  are  reported  and  summarized. 
Then  an  overall  summary  is  offered.  Based  on  this 
summary,  the  voids  in  the  knowledge  on  how  color  display 
terminals  enhance  productivity  are  highlighted. 

Literature  Search 

I ntroduct i on 

The  literature  search  utilized  the  Arizona  State 
University  (ASU)  computerized  literature  search  service. 
The  data  bases  queried  included  INSPEC,  NTIS,  COMPENDEX, 
ERIC,  Dissertation  Abstracts  and  Microcomputer  Index. 
Abstracts  from  the  queries  were  reviewed  to  determine  the 
source  documents  appropriateness.  Potentially  useful 
papers  were  located  and  read.  Relevant  references  from 
these  reports  were  also  examined.  Where  possible  the 
source  document  for  each  study  found  particularly  key  to 
this  research  was  found  and  critically  reviewed.  In 
addition  personal  communications  were  established  between 
the  researcher  and  several  noted  authors  in  the  Human 
Factors  field  of  color  research:  Richard  Christ,  Thomas 
Tull  is  and  H.  Rudy  Ramsey.  Their  personal  critically 


annotated  bibliographies  were  provided  to  complete  the 


stimulate  (Belie  and  Rapagnani,  1981;  Durrett  and  Trezona 


1982;  Myers,  July  1981).  Color  speeds  identification, 
improves  visibility,  and  reduces  response  time  (Friend, 
1980;  Morris,  1979;  Whieldon,  1981).  All  of  these 
comments  are  presented  without  empirical  evidence 
prov i ded . 

Some  of  the  authors  who  write  about  the  use  of  CRT 
displays  in  computerized  information  systems  offer 
comments  against  the  use  of  a  color  CRT.  They  favor  the 
use  of  a  monochrome  CRT.  Monochrome  can  do  many  jobs 
quite  adequately  while  color  can  be  overused  or  used 
incorrectly  (Myers,  June  1981;  Truckenbroad,  1981).  Color 
used  in  large  display  densities,  more  than  thirty  items, 
and  in  large  color  codes,  more  than  six  colors,  can 
increase  search  times  (Carter  and  Cahill,  1979).  More 
than  eight  colors  slow  operator  response  time  (Morris, 
1979).  Color  is  second  only  to  adequate  contrast  and 
display  clarity,  as  a  matter  of  persona)  preference 
(Cakir,  Hart,  and  Stewart,  1980)  and  can  be  a  hindrance  to 
performance  (By lander,  1979).  All  of  these  indicate  that 
monochrome  can  sometimes  prove  as  adequate  or  even 
superior  to  color. 

Summary .  Unsupported  comments  on  the  effects  color 
in  visual  displays  have  on  the  user  are  numerous  in  the 
literature.  The  majority  favor  color,  purporting  it 
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Improves  productivity.  Others  are  more  conservative, 
contending  that  a  monochrome  display  is  as  adequate  or 
even  superior. 


Empirical  Research 


Research  in  the  area  of  color  coding  has  been  a  topic 


of  interest  since  the  1950' s.  Most  of  this  research  has 


been  concerned  with  ident if i cat  ion  and  search  tasks  and 


have  used  random  patterns  of  letters  ,  numbers,  and 
geometric  shapes.  The  literature  hosts  a  number  of 
researchers  who  reviewed  and  commented  on  studies 
accomplished  by  themselves  or  others  as  well  as  present 
findings  from  their  own  experiments.  The  reviews  promote 
the  idea  that  color,  when  used  properly  and  for  certain 
tasks,  can  be  superior  to  monochrome.  These  findings  are 
reported  next  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  done,  beginning  with  the  earliest.  Those  which  have 
particular  relevance  to  this  research  are  reported  and 
criticized  in  greater  detail  than  the  others. 

Objective  Literature.  Green  and  Anderson  (1956) 
performed  research  using  operators  whose  work  involved  the 
use  of  control  panels.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  color  coding  as  a 
function  of  the  relationship  of  the  number  of  symbols  of 
each  color  and  the  number  of  colors  used.  Kodachrome 
transparencies  were  used  for  the  study  and  were  projected 


onto  a  screen  ten  feet  from  the  operator.  The  colors  used 


were  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  A  flashlight  pointer 
was  used  to  have  the  operator  indicate  the  desired  target. 
Search  time  and  error  rate  were  used  as  measures  of 
performance.  It  was  concluded  that  when  the  operator  knew 
the  color  of  the  target,  search  time  was  proportional  to 
the  number  of  symbols  of  that  color.  However,  if  the 
color  of  the  target  was  unknown,  the  search  time  was  found 
to  be  proportional  to  the  total  number  of  symbols 
d i splayed. 

Christner  and  Ray  (1961)  accomplished  a  research 
study  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  selected 
target  background  coding  combinations  using  a  map  reading 
task.  Three  target  codes  (color,  number,  and  enclosed 
shape)  and  five  backgrounds  (all  white,  solid  gray,  five 
shades  of  gray,  five  pastel  hues,  and  five  different 
patterns)  were  used.  Identifying,  locating,  and  counting 
tasks  were  involved.  Acetate  overlays  were  used  to 
display  the  maps  on  a  30x30  inch  piece  of  cardboard  shaded 
according  to  one  of  the  five  backgrounds  specified.  Five 
operators  were  involved  in  the  experiment.  For  the 
identifying  task,  number  coding  was  found  to  be  superior 
to  color  coding.  For  both  the  locate  and  count  tasks, 
color  coding  was  superior  to  number  coding.  This  was  one 


performance  used  was  the  number  of  correct  responses  per 


experimental  condition  and  the  speed  of  response.  The 
five  coding  methods  were  numeral,  letter,  geometric  shape, 
conf igurat ion,  and  color.  The  colors  used  were  black, 
red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  green,  purple,  and  orange. 
Identify,  locate,  count,  compare,  and  verify  tasks  were 
studied.  The  subjects  were  tested  for  both  visual  acuity 
and  color  blindness  prior  to  the  first  treatment.  The 
treatment  was  a  series  of  30x20  inch  cardboard  posters 
divided  into  forty  cells  each.  The  targets  were  randomly 
placed  in  the  forty  cells  at  varying  levels  of  density. 
Pencil  and  paper  tests  were  administered  to  the  two  groups 
of  five  subjects  to  measure  the  five  tasks.  Color  and 
numeric  coding  were  found  to  be  the  two  superior  coding 
methods.  There  was  no  significant  difference  found 
between  color  and  numeric  coding  except  in  the  identify 
task,  where  numeric  coding  was  found  to  be  superior  to 
color  coding. 

Schutz  (1961)  accomplished  research  with  the  primary 


purpose  to  determine  the  effect  of  multiple  line  versus 


multiple  graph  presentation  of  trend  type  graphical 
displays  on  operator  performance.  Color  and  black/white 
coding  were  both  used  In  this  study.  The  colors  used  were 
red,  yellow,  green,  and  purple.  In  the  black/white 
presentations,  four  different  line  codes  were  presented. 
The  graphs  were  displayed  via  projection  of  35mm  slides  on 
a  screen.  The  capability  existed  to  project  up  to  four 
5x5  inch  graphs  on  the  screen  at  one  time.  Both  a  point 
reading  and  a  comparison  task  were  utilized.  The  point 
reading  task  consisted  of  reading  from  a  given  line  graph 
a  vertical  axis  value  associated  with  a  specified 

horizontal  axis  value.  The  comparison  task  involved 
determining  from  multiple  graphs  or  graphs  with  multiple 
lines  the  highest  vertical  axis  value  associated  with  a 
particular  horizontal  axis  value.  Ten  male  subjects  were 
utilized  in  this  study.  In  general  it  was  concluded  that 
color  improves  performance  for  the  point  reading  task  but 
not  for  the  comparison  task.  Once  again  the  use  of  color 
to  improve  performance  was  shown  to  be  task  dependent. 

Jones  (1962)  commented  on  eight  studies  accomplished 
using  slides  or  hardcopy  stimulus.  He  states  that  "color 
codes  do  not  appear  to  be  suited  for  situations  that 
demand  rapid  and  precise  identification,  whereas  they  are 


valuable  in  decreasing  search  times  with  the  locat e-type 
tasks”  (p.  355) . 

S.  L.  Smith  performed  a  series  of  three  studies  in 
the  1960's  involving  primarily  a  search  task.  Each  of 
these  studies  measured  search  and  counting  times  and 
counting  errors  with  respect  to  various  color 
presentations  of  different  classes  of  targets.  These 
presentations  were  made  using  a  series  of  2x2  inch  slides 
and  a  rear  projection  system.  The  first  study  in  1962 
involved  twelve  subjects  and  a  visual  search  of  300 
displays.  The  projection  display  was  twelve  Inches  square 
and  viewed  by  the  subjects  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches.  The  colors  used  were  red,  green,  blue,  orange, 
and  white.  Searches  were  made  by  the  subjects  both 
knowing  and  not  knowing  the  color  to  be  used  for  the 
target.  Neither  the  particular  color  of  the  target  nor 
the  display  background  had  any  significant  effect  on 
search  time.  For  multicolored  displays.  If  the  color  of 
the  target  was  known  in  advance  by  the  subject,  search 
times  were  considerably  shorter  than  when  the  target  color 
was  unknown. 

In  1963,  Smith  conducted  another  study  to  further 
consider  the  effects  of  color  as  a  redundant  code.  This 
study  used  a  32  inch  square  display  field  presented  to  the 


subjects  at  a  distance  of  four  to  five  feet.  The  colors 
considered  were  green,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  As 
before  the  color  of  the  shapes  presented  or  the  background 
did  not  cause  a  significant  variation  in  the  measures  of 
search  and  counting  times  or  counting  errors.  However, 
when  color  was  used  as  a  redundant  code,  a  65%  reduction 
in  search  time  and  a  697.  reduction  in  counting  time  were 
recorded.  Along  with  these  was  a  76%  reduction  in 
counting  errors. 

A  third  study  was  conducted  by  Smith  and  published 
with  the  assistance  of  Thomas  in  1964.  This  study  was  an 
"attempt  to  measure  systematically  the  superiority  of 
display  color  coding,  by  comparing  it  with  various  shape 
codes"  (pg.  138).  The  colors  of  interest  were  green, 
blue,  white,  red,  and  yellow.  The  shape  codes  were 

military  symbols,  geometric  forms,  and  aircraft  shapes. 
Eight  men  and  women  with  normal  color  vision  each  reviewed 
550  displays  over  four  experimental  sessions.  Subjects 
were  asked  to  count  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a 
particular  target  class  from  a  29  inch  square  display 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  five  feet.  Count  time  and  number 
of  errors  were  measured.  It  was  found  that  colors  were 
counted  about  twice  as  fast  for  the  easiest  set  of  symbols 
and  about  three  times  as  fast  for  the  hardest  set  of 


symbo 1 s . 


Also  supported  was  that  if  in  color  the  count 


times  for  each  of  the  shapes  were  not  significantly 

different.  Fewer  errors  were  made  in  color  counting  than 
in  shape  counting.  This  series  of  experiments  presents 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  color  usage  has  been  found  to 
have  an  effect  on  subject  performance. 

Brooks  (1965)  also  studied  the  effect  of  color  coding 
on  search  times.  Six  groups  of  ten  subjects  each  were 
asked  to  respond  to  ten  different  displays  containing  60 
symbols,  some  of  which  were  color  coded.  The  displays 
were  on  standard  size  bond  paper  mounted  to  a  clipboard. 
These  displays  were  presented  to  the  subjects  at  a 

distance  of  approximately  eighteen  inches.  The  symbols 
were  the  letters  H,  S,  F,  I,  and  M  followed  by  a  three 
digit  number.  The  colors  used  were  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet.  When  each  display  was  presented,  the 
subject  recorded  as  quickly  as  possible  the  ten  numbers 
associated  with  the  letter  H.  If  color  was  used,  the 
subjects  were  told  that  the  letter  H  would  have  a  red 
rectangular  bar  beneath  it.  The  displays  viewed  by  group 
one  had  no  color.  Each  successive  group  had  the  addition 
of  a  color  bar  in  one  of  the  colors  under  all  occurrences 

of  one  of  the  letters.  For  group  two,  only  the  red  bar 

was  presented  and  It  was  under  the  H.  The  color  bar  added 
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for  group  three  was  yellow  below  the  F;  for  group  four  it 
was  green  below  the  I;  for  group  five  it  was  blue  below 
the  S;  and  for  group  six  ft  was  violet  below  the  M.  Color 
was  found  to  be  significantly  better  than  the  no  color 
condition.  The  increasing  number  of  colors  from  group  two 
to  group  six  had  no  significant  affect  on  the  subject's 
search  time  provided  the  subject  was  told  to  search  for  an 
item  presented  In  a  particular  color.  These  findings  are 
the  same  as  those  from  the  study  accomplished  by  Smith  and 
Thomas  (1964). 

Smith,  Farquhar,  and  Thomas  (1965)  designed  an 
experiment  to  assess  and  compare  the  effects  of  symbolic, 
numeric  and  color  coding  in  formatted  displays.  The 
displays  consisted  of  two  digit  items  presented  in  tabular 
matrix  format.  Each  matrix  had  ten  rows  and  either  two, 
six,  or  ten  columns.  A  rear  projection  system  was  used 
and  the  displays  appeared  as  white  or  colored  figures  on  a 
black  background.  The  25  inch  square  display  was  viewed 
by  the  subjects  at  a  distance  of  five  feet.  Twelve 
subjects  were  tested  using  the  tasks  of  row  comparison  and 
item  counting.  The  colors  used  were  white,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  green.  For  the  row  comparison  task,  relevant 
color  coding  significantly  improved  the  subjects' 
performance  time  and  decreased  their  error  rate  over  any 


other  of  the  code  conditions.  Frequently  in  the  item 
counting  task  the  counting  time  and  error  rate  of  the 
subjects  were  significantly  improved  for  displays  with 
relevant  color  coding. 

In  1968,  Munns  studied  the  effect  of  varying  certain 
aspects  of  displayed  symbols  upon  operator  performance. 
The  display  used  consisted  of  a  series  of  8x10  inch 
problem  sheets  inserted  into  a  45  degree  sloping  panel  to 
simulate  a  military  radar  display  tube.  Twelve  male 
subjects  were  requested  to  use  the  simulated  radar  console 
to  detect  enemy  aircraft  and  assign  interceptors.  Blue 
and  red  colors  were  added  to  the  displays  as  a  redundant 
code.  Although  color  reduced  performance  time,  there  was 
no  indication  that  color  would  reduce  error  rate.  The 
subjects  reported  "feel ing  more  secure  with  color"  (pg. 
1221).  Some  other  comments  made  by  the  subjects  were 

"color  makes  it  easier"  and  "color  helps"  (pg.1221). 

Chase  (1970)  accomplished  a  study  to  determine  the 
effects  of  several  variations  of  two  types  of  visual 
display  systems  on  subjective  pilot  evaluation  and 
objective  measures  of  performance  in  landing  approaches. 
The  landing  approaches  were  simulated  with  either  a 
projector  or  a  collimated  TV  display  system.  The 
variables  of  Interest  were  color,  differences  between 
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displays  due  to  collimation,  and  reduced  resolution. 
Seven  professional  pilots  participated  in  the  study.  The 
pilots  were  critical  of  the  black  and  white  variation  of 
either  display  and  favored  use  of  a  color  system.  The 
advantages  cited  for  a  color  system  included  greater  pilot 
relaxation,  decreased  fatigue,  better  picture  quality,  and 
more  realistic  depth  perception.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  it  took  more  concentration  and  effort  to  fly  without 
color.  More  eyestrain  and  blinking  were  noticeable  with 
the  black  and  white  displays.  Also  from  the  performance 
measures  of  speed  and  error  rate,  visual  cues  were 
perceived  more  quickly  when  using  the  color  displays. 

Dooley  and  Harkins  (1970)  experimented  with  learning 
and  attention  effects  of  color  when  used  as  an  information 
code  or  decoration  on  column  charts.  The  charts  used  were 
presented  in  hardcopy  form.  The  colors  investigated  were 
red,  green,  and  blue.  Three  groups  of  fifteen  subjects 
participated  in  the  study.  Although  it  Is  generally 
assumed  that  the  use  of  color  in  visual  communications  has 
an  over  all  positive  effect  on  learning  and  performance, 
it  was  found  that  black  and  white  code  was  equally 
effective  as  an  Information  transmitter.  Color's 
principal  effect  was  found  to  be  in  the  area  of 
mot i vat i ona I  qua  1 1 1 i es . 


Kanarick  and  Petersen  (1971)  conducted  a  study  to 
determine  whether  keeping-track  performance,  especially  of 
low  valued  items,  could  be  enhanced  by  redundantly  color 
coding  the  information.  Fifty  six  subjects  viewed  a  row 
of  ten  solid  state  readouts  in  which  a  number  from  one 
through  six  in  one  of  six  colors  were  displayed.  The 
colors  used  were  blue,  violet,  yellow,  red,  orange,  and 
green.  The  subjects  were  required  to  remember  the  numbers 
as  they  were  presented.  The  redundant  color  coding  did 
not  facilitate  the  keeping-track  performance. 

An  experiment  associated  with  a  map  reading  task  was 
accomplished  by  Shontz,  Trumm,  and  Williams  (1971). 
Thirty  three  junior  and  senior  students  enrolled  in  pilot 
and  navigator  programs  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  were  asked 
to  view  achromatic  or  chromatic  maps.  The  viewing  was 
accomplished  with  the  subject  sitting  in  a  chair  looking 
up  at  a  map  that  was  concealed  behind  mechanical  doors 
operated  by  the  subject.  The  general  finding  was  that 
color  coding  for  information  location  is  effective.  The 
degree  of  effectiveness  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  the 
number  of  categories  coded,  discrimination  in  the 
peripheral  vision  of  colors  used,  and  the  number  of 
objects  per  code  category. 


Wedel 1  and  Alden  (1973)  studied  the  effectiveness  of 
color  code  versus  numeric  code  on  the  keepi ng-track  task 
of  the  air  traffic  controller.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
color  was  superior  to  numeric  coding  particularly  with  a 
greater  number  of  total  items  displayed.  A  display  system 
consisting  of  35mm  color  slides  rear  projected  onto  a 
ground  glass  screen  was  used.  This  produced  a  10  inch 
square  display  which  was  viewed  by  the  subjects  at  a 
distance  of  22  inches.  Thirty  six  male  subjects 
participated  in  the  study  and  were  pretested  for  normal 
color  vision  using  the  Farnsworth  D-15  test.  Different 
levels  of  aircraft  load  and  numeric  and  color  coding 
conditions  were  investigated.  The  colors  used  were  red. 
blue,  orange,  green,  yellow,  and  purple.  The  task 
involved  detecting  changes  from  slide  to  slide.  Color 
coding  was  not  found  to  be  superior  to  numeric  coding  in 
either  higher  aircraft  load  or  higher  interrogation  load. 
Color  was  useful  for  retaining  the  number  of  aircraft  at  a 
specific  altitude.  The  results  of  error  analysis 

indicated  that  color  can  aid  in  retaining  information 
concerning  the  number  of  items  presented,  but 

identification  information  was  quickly  lost. 

Cahill  and  Carter  (1976)  accomplished  a  study 
concerned  with  search  task  performance  based  on  display 


density  and  number  of  colors  used  in  coding  the  display. 
Three  digit  numbers  were  displayed  using  a  rear  projection 
system  with  density  between  ten  and  fifty  Items  per 
display.  From  one  to  ten  colors  were  used  to  code  the 
items.  Twenty  subjects  participated  in  the  study.  An 
initial  drop  in  search  times  was  observed  as  the  first  few 
colors  were  added  to  an  uncoded  display.  This  was 

followed  by  a  rise  in  search  times  as  more  colors  were 
added  to  the  display. 

A  study  accomplished  by  Christ  (1975)  had  as  a 
purpose  to  determine  whether  the  cost  of  converting 
military  aircraft  controller  displays  to  color  could  be 
justified  in  terms  of  increased  human  information 
processing  performance.  The  research  began  in  1973  under 
a  contract  with  the  Joint  Army  Navy  Aircraft 
Instrumentation  Research  Working  Group.  The  first  step  in 
Christ's  research  Included  an  extensive  in-depth  review  of 
the  literature  to  determine  the  knowledge  that  was 
available  which  was  relevant  to  the  project.  Based  on  the 
42  studies  he  found  which  satisfied  his  objectives,  he 
reported  glaring  gaps  in  the  quantitative  information  of 
the  affects  of  color  In  visual  displays.  The  key 
criticism  concerned  the  subjects  used  in  the  studies  to 
date.  They  were  al l  inexperienced  with  the  task  under 


study.  Christ  also  pointed  out  that  all  the  research  were 
done  in  isolated  laboratory  settings  where  distractions 
were  negligible.  The  task  accomplished  was  a  relatively 
simple  discrete  task  and  the  subjects  were  allowed  to 
focus  total  attention  to  accomplishing  it. 

Based  on  the  purpose  of  their  research  and  their 
discovered  voids  of  knowledge  in  the  literature,  Christ 
and  his  associates,  Teichner  and  Corso,  designed  a  series 
of  nine  experiments.  They  included  two  ranges  of 
experienced  operators,  isolated  as  well  as  integrated 
laboratory  settings  and  a  variety  of  tasks  which  varied  in 
complex i ty . 

Eight  males  who  had  practiced  the  task  to  proficiency 
over  nine  months  as  well  as  eight  others  who  had  trained 
for  a  shorter  time  were  used  as  subjects.  The 
environments  included  the  subjects  accomplishing  a  simple 
discrete  task  in  isolation,  a  series  of  simple  tasks  given 
in  random  order  and  a  series  of  simple  tasks  given  in 
random  order  while  the  subject  assumed  the  duties  of  an 
air  traffic  controller.  Letters,  digits,  familiar 
geometric  shapes  and  colored  dots  were  employed  as  the 
coding  dimensions  in  the  visual  displays.  The  codes  were: 
letters  (C,  H,  K,  N,  P,  S),  digits  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7), 
geometric  shapes  (circle,  square,  triangle,  diamond. 


orange,  red).  The  treatments  were  projected  onto  a 
display  screen  with  the  colored  dots  created  by  using 
colored  filters.  The  tasks  included  choice  reaction  time 
which  required  no  memory,  search  and  locate, 
information-memory,  and  a  same-difference  task.  Response 
time  and  accuracy  were  the  measures  of  performance. 

After  the  subjects  were  trained  to  proficiency  with 
the  task,  there  were  no  clear  and  consistent  advantages 
for  any  one  of  the  visual  code  sets  over  the  others.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
visual  codes  varies  as  a  function  of  practice.  If  long 
term  performance  increase  is  an  objective,  the  code 
symbology  used  in  a  visual  display  is  irrelevant.  If  an 
increase  in  short  term  performance  is  the  object  and  if 
relatively  inexperienced  operators  are  to  be  utilized, 
manipulation  of  visual  code  sets  may  improve  performance. 

The  overall  conclusions  from  all  of  their  research 
was  concurrent  with  their  literature  findings.  The  use  of 
color  as  an  information  code  had  no  different  affects  on 
user  performance  than  the  use  of  monochrome.  If  there  was 
a  difference,  it  was  minimal  and  tended  to  disappear  with 
practice.  Color  was  sometimes  associated  with  the  best 
performance  and  other  times  with  the  worst  performance 


(Christ  and  Corso,  1983;  Teichner,  Christ  and  Corso,  1977) 

Ohlsson,  Nilsson,  and  Ronnberg  (1981)  studied  speed 
and  accuracy  in  a  scanning  task  as  a  function  of 

combinations  of  various  text  and  background  colors.  The 
text  colors  considered  were  cyan,  green,  yel low,  magenta, 
red,  white,  and  blue  along  with  the  various  background 
colors  of  cyan,  green,  yellow,  magenta,  red,  white,  blue, 
and  black.  Eight  subjects  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  30 
years  participated  in  the  study.  The  display  used 
consisted  of  a  TV  monitor  on  which  letters  were  presented 
in  two  matrices  of  size  nine  rows  by  nineteen  columns. 
The  subjects  were  asked  to  scan  these  rows  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  count  the  number  of  occurrences  of  a 

particular  target  letter.  The  findings,  in  terms  of 
average  speed  and  accuracy  were  then  presented  for  each  of 
the  text /background  combinations  considered. 

Tull  is  (1981)  studied  narrative,  structured,  black 
and  white  graphics  and  color  graphics  treatments  in  a 
computer  aided  decision  making  task.  The  research  was 
accomplished  using  eight  Bell  System  employees.  Each 
employee  was  subjected  to  the  various  treatments  over  a 
period  of  seven  hours.  The  five  male  and  three  female 
subjects  ranged  in  age  from  25  to  50  years  and  had  from 
.75  to  3  years  of  computer  experience.  It  was  found  that 


the  two  graphics  formats  were  superior  to  the  narrative 
formats.  There  was  a  lack  of  significant  difference 
between  the  color  and  the  black  and  white  graphics 
formats.  A  questionnaire  was  administered  in  which  seven 
of  the  eight  subjects  chose  color  graphics  over  black  and 
white  graphics  as  the  one  they  would  prefer  to  work  with 
on  a  daily  basi s. 

Keister  (1981)  was  one  of  the  first  found  who 
investigated  other  than  the  typical  search,  locate  and 
count  type  tasks.  He  considered  color  applied  to  data 
entry  tasks  to  determine  if  "throughput  and  color  accuracy 
were  effected"  (pg.  736).  This  study  involved  two 
experiments  using  an  INTECOLOR  8051  computer  with  eight 
colors.  The  first  experiment  involved  eight  females 
experienced  with  typing  and  data  entry  but  not  familiar 
with  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  the  experiment.  Each 
operator  performed  80  entry  or  change  operations  of 
products  containing  five  data  fields  on  a  display  that  was 
formatted  to  handle  input  of  up  to  ten  products  before 
clearing  the  screen.  Twenty  of  the  entries  and  twenty  of 
the  changes  were  performed  by  each  operator  using  the 
color  display.  In  this  display  color  was  used  for 
additional  emphasis  and  to  code  the  types  of  data.  The 
other  forty  entries  and  changes  were  accomplished  by  each 


operator  using  a  monochrome  display.  This  was  a  green 
phosphor  display  with  reverse  video  for  emphasis.  Time 
per  transaction  and  errors  were  the  measures  used  in  the 
experiment.  None  of  the  differences  found  in  using  the 
color  display  versus  the  monochrome  display  were 

significant.  However,  there  were  indications  "that  color 
speeds  the  initial  learning  of  new  entry  tasks  and  that 
the  effects  of  color  are  stronger  in  more  complex  tasks" 
(pg.  737).  The  second  experiment  involved  54  volunteers 

from  National  Cash  Register  (NCR)  software  development 
groups  accomplishing  only  the  change  task  for  the 
monochrome  and  color  conditions.  Once  again  these 

subjects  were  unfami 1 iar  with  the  task  they  were  to 
perform.  The  outcome  was  similar  to  experiment  one  in 

that  the  overall  effect  of  color  was  not  significant. 
"However,  there  was  a  clear  trend  toward  the  superiority 
of  color"  (pg.  738).  The  following  three  comments  were 

the  general  conclusions  from  this  set  of  experiments: 

(1)  In  simple  entry  tasks,  which  tend  to  be 
rather  boring,  color  can  Increase  operator 
motivation  and  facilitate  performance  by  making 
the  task  more  Interesting. 

(2)  In  moderately  complex  entry  tasks,  there  is 
enough  challenge  'to  prevent  serious  problems 
with  boredom.  At  the  same  time,  the  tasks  are 
not  so  difficult  that  color  coding  is  of 
particular  value  for  aiding  in  locating  items  on 
the  screen  and  keeping  track  of  entry 
activities.  Thus.  for  such  tasks,  color 


displays  provide  only  a  minimal  advantage. 

(3)  In  more  complex  tasks,  boredom  is  rarely  a 
factor,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  operators  to 
become  confused.  Color  results  in  fmproved 
performance  by  making  it  easier  for  Ss 
(subjects)  to  keep  track  of  their  activities  and 
to  locate  items  on  the  screen  (Keister,  1981,  p. 

739) . 

Another  experiment  concerned  with  data  entry  is  an 
unpublished  study  accomplished  in  1982  for  ITT  Courier  by 
John  0.  Shafer,  Productivity  Consultant.  This  study 
utilized  the  ITT  Courier  2790-2A  color  display  terminal 
and  was  accomplished  at  Pennsylvania  Blue  Shield,  Medicare 
Claims  Division,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania.  The  application 
consisted  of  processing  Medicare  claims  for  payment.  The 
study  involved  a  subjective  survey  questionnaire  as  well 
as  timing  of  task  completion  under  controlled  observation. 
The  subjective  survey  involved  twenty  three  operators  who 
used  the  color  terminals  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  These 
subjects  had  been  using  monochrome  terminals  for 
approximately  one  and  one  half  years.  For  the  objective 
part  of  the  study,  ten  subjects  were  randomly  selected 
from  the  twenty  three  who  participated  in  the  subjective 
survey.  These  ten  operators  had  at  least  ten  months 
experience  with  an  average  of  sixteen  months  in  the 
application  used  in  the  study.  For  training  purposes,  ten 
terminals  were  installed  at  Pennsylvania  Blue  Shield  six 


working  days  prior 


to  data  collection. 


Time  for 


processing  a  claim  was  collected  on  each  of  the  subjects 
for  a  period  of  three  working  days  using  both  the  color 
and  monochrome  modes  of  the  new  terminals.  In  the  color 
mode,  the  four  colors  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  white  were 
used  to  code  the  various  input  and  error  fields.  The 
"monochrome"  mode  was  accomplished  by  turning  the  color 
switch  off  on  the  terminal  which  left  the  basic  green 
color  but  also  retained  the  white  for  error  messages.  It 
was  felt  by  the  author  of  this  study  that  the  color  versus 
monochrome  differences  might  be  understated  due  to  this 
retention  of  the  second  color.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
study,  the  operators  worked  half  a  day  using  the  color 
mode  and  half  a  day  using  the  "monochrome"  mode.  The 
second  day  was  all  in  the  color  mode  and  the  third  day  all 
in  the  "monochrome"  mode.  Timing  of  the  inputs  was 
accomplished  by  having  each  operator  work  their  standard 
eight  hour  day  and  having  an  observer  log  any  work 
stoppages.  These  stoppages  were  subtracted  from  the 
operator  work  time  to  arrive  at  a  net  processing  time. 
During  the  three  days  a  total  of  10,645  claims  were 
processed  over  a  net  total  of  183.9  hours.  The  overall 
finding  was  that  the  color  mode  increased  productivity  by 
approximately  eight  percent. 


Summary  of  the  Experimental  Literature.  A  majority 
of  the  studies  from  the  literature  involved  identify, 
locate,  count  and  search  type  tasks  in  a  variety  of 
applications.  These  tasks  were  explored  while  using  a 
number  of  different  coding  methods:  color,  letters, 

numerals,  geometric  shapes,  and  others.  A  number  of 

different  display  conditions  were  investigated  such  as 
density,  formatted  displays,  and  foreground  versus 

background  colors.  Another  area  of  study  mentioned 

several  times  involved  graphical  presentation  of 
information  in  color  or  monochrome.  Both  multiple  graphs 
and  multiple  lines  have  been  considered  by  researchers.  A 
wide  range  of  display  methods  were  used  in  these  studies. 
The  general  conclusion  of  the  studies  discussed  was  that 
color  is  effective  in  some  situations,  but  detrimental  in 
others.  The  research  which  reported  on  the  data  entry 
task  differed  slightly  from  these  conclusions.  Color 
either  had  minimal  or  a  positive  effect  on  data  entry 
performance. 

User  Evaluations 

Organ i zat i ons .  For  the  task  of  data  entry  several 
managers  have  commented  In  the  literature  about  the  use  of 
color  terminals  In  their  organizations.  A.  Cessana  and 
Associates  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  color  over 


monochrome  terminals.  The  marketing  department  manager 
states  that  their  operators  are  at  least  257.  more 
productive.  Reading  and  identification  are  easier  using 
color  displays  (Whieldon,  1981).  A.  Cessana  and 
Associates  were  personally  contacted  via  letter  and  phone 
requesting  the  study  and  data  supporting  their 
evaluations.  They  were  unwilling  to  make  such  information 
avai 1 abl e. 

Another  user  of  color  display  terminals  is  the 

Morristown  Memorial  Hospital  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
They  are  using  the  IBM  3279  four  color  (red,  green,  blue, 
and  white)  alphanumeric  terminals  in  their  admissions 
department.  Eight  of  these  units  were  introduced  as 

replacements  to  some  existing  monochrome  units  in  the 
admissions  department  in  October  1979.  Currently  there 
are  25  operators  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  74  years 
utilizing  the  terminals  to  control  admissions,  records, 
and  billing  of  patients.  The  majority  of  these  operators 
are  female  with  24  of  them  wearing  glasses.  None  of  the 
operators  are  color  blind.  The  operators  enjoy  using  the 
color  terminals  and  feel  that  eyestrain  has  been  reduced. 
The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Director  of  Systems  and 
Data  Processing  both  agree  that  since  installation  of  the 
color  units  productivity  has  Increased  (Driscoll,  1983; 


Miller,  1982). 

The  Wilkens  Pipe  and  Supply  Company,  Peoria,  Illinois 
also  utilize  the  IBM  3279  terminals.  Eight  of  the  firm's 
47  on-line  CRT  terminals  are  color  units.  These  units  are 
used  for  order  entry,  stock  status  inquiry,  billing, 
purchasing,  and  receiving.  The  people  really  enjoy  the 
color  according  to  the  Data  Processing  Manager  (Kelso, 
1983;  Miller,  1982).  The  terminals  are  used  to  display 
data  in  color  and  highlight  errors.  The  result  is  fewer 
order  entry  errors,  higher  operator  productivity,  and  less 
pressure  for  the  terminal  operators.  The  "operators  also 
claim  an  easing  of  eye  strain  and  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  reviewing  a  screen  full  of  monotone  data" 
(Color  CRT  terminals  reduce  error  rates,  1981,  pg.  83). 
These  users  agree  that  the  use  of  color  alphanumeric 
terminals  increase  operator  productivity  but  no 
statistical  evidence  is  given  to  support  these  comments. 

Summary .  The  user  evaluations  of  the  effects  of 
using  color  CRT  displays  are  consistent  with  the 
unsupported  comments  discussed  earlier.  They  all  claim 
productivity  is  Increased  as  well  as  eyestrain  is 


1  essened 


Cone  1  us  ions 


There  continues  to  exist  a  paucity  of  quantitative 
knowledge  and  empirical  evidence  in  the  literature  on  the 
effects  of  color  on  performance  of  other  than  search, 
locate,  and  count  type  tasks.  Even  for  these  tasks, 

research  Is  scarce  that  incorporated  personnel  experienced 
with  the  task,  tasks  that  are  complex,  and  tasks  that  are 
done  in  environments  which  emulate  those  of  the  workforce. 
In  particular,  there  is  an  absence  of  information  on  the 
effects  on  operators  who  are  very  experienced  with  the 
task  of  data  entry  accomplished  in  a  realistic  workforce 
environment.  This  information  is  essential  to 

organizations  whose  goal  is  efficient  use  of  resources. 
With  this  knowledge,  human  factors  engineers  can  satisfy 
one  of  their  key  objectives  of  designing  a  human/machine 
Interface  which  allows  for  maximum  human  performance. 

The  significant  research  question  of  current  interest 
is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  a  color  alphanumeric  terminal 
versus  a  monochrome  alphanumeric  terminal  on  operator 
productivity  when  performing  a  familiar  data  input  task  In 
a  workforce  environment?  When  considering  this  question  a 
number  of  other  variables  are  also  of  concern.  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  color  terminals  on  operator 
eyestrain  and  attitude  toward  the  Job?  Does  age. 


V  V 


experience  level 


or  time  of  day  of  data  entry  have  an 


effect  on  the  above  variables  of  interest?  These 

questions  are  the  primary  concern  of  this  research. 


III.  METHODOLOGY 


Introduction 


As  cited  in  the  literature  search.  Chapter  II, 
Christ's  (1975)  three  key  suggestions  to  be  considered  in 
future  research  concerned  with  color  visual  displays  were 
(1)  use  of  operators  experienced  with  the  tested  task,  (2) 
the  task  should  be  complex  and  (3)  the  task  should  be 
accomplished  in  a  workforce  environment.  With  these 
suggestions  in  mind  an  experiment  was  designed.  The 
research  question  was  subdivided  into  subquestions  to 
permit  easier  objective  analyses  from  which  conclusions 
and  inferences  could  be  made.  The  experiment  incorporated 
these  research  questions  within  the  characteristics  of  the 
data  entry  environment  as  described  in  the  literature  and 
detailed  in  Chapter  II.  This  chapter  details  the  research 
questions,  the  experiment,  and  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  procedures  used  to  perform  the  experiment. 

Research  Questions 


The  significant  research  question  under  investigation 
was  the  effects  of  usage  of  a  color  display  computer 
terminal  versus  a  monochrome  display  computer  terminal  on 
operator  productivity  when  performing  a  familiar  data 


entry  task  in  a  workforce  environment.  More  specifically. 
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does  color  display  usage  affect  Input  error  rate?  Does 
color  display  usage  affect  the  time  required  for  data 
entry?  Are  the  effects  of  color  display  usage  related  to 
the  age  and/or  experience  level  of  the  operator?  Are  the 
effects  of  color  display  usage  related  to  the  time  of  day 
of  data  entry?  Do  these  effects  remain  the  same  over  an 
extended  period  of  time?  Do  the  operators  feel  that  the 
computer  terminal  type,  color  or  monochrome  display,  used 
for  data  entry  influences  job  satisfaction  and/or  how  well 
the  operator  likes  the  terminal?  Does  terminal  type 
influence  the  effects  that  interruptions  have  on  the 
operator  when  they  are  performing  the  data  entry  task? 
Are  eyestrain  and  headaches  a  problem  for  the  operator 
when  working  with  either  of  the  two  terminal  types?  Is 
physical  fatigue  a  problem  for  the  operators  when  working 
on  one  type  of  terminal  versus  another? 

In  order  to  investigate  these  research  questions  In  a 
meaningful  way,  the  characteristics  associated  with  the 
data  entry  workforce  environment  and  previous  experiments 
were  identified  via  the  literature.  An  experiment  was 


designed  that  incorporated  these  characteristics  and 
allowed  insight  into  the  stated  research  questions.  The 
experiment  is  discussed  next  in  detail. 


I 


I 


Experimental  Design 


Introduction 


An  experiment  that  allowed  objective  consideration  of 


the  stated  research  questions  was  designed  with 
character i st i cs  emulating  those  associated  with  the  data 


entry  environment  cited  in  the  literature.  This 
experiment  is  described  by  considering  four  factors: 
identification  of  the  variables,  the  data  entry  task 


performed , 


population  sampled,  and  the 


equi pment/ support  required.  Discussion  of  each  of  these 


factors 


includes  stating,  where  applicable,  the 


characteristics  of  the  data  entry  workforce  environment 
reported  in  the  literature.  Included  in  these  citings  are 
two  companies  who  use  both  color  and  monochrome  display 
computer  terminals  for  data  entry.  One  is  the  Wilkens 
Pipe  and  Supply  Company,  a  large  wholesale  plumbing  supply 
firm  based  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  subsequently  referred  to 
as  User  Company  A  (Color  CRT  terminals  reduce  error  rate, 
1981;  Kelso,  1983;  Miller,  1982).  The  second  is  the 
Morristown  Memorial  Hospital  in  New  Jersey,  subsequently 
referred  to  as  User  Company  B  (Driscoll,  1983;  Miller, 
1982).  In  addition  to  the  two  companies,  characteristics 
of  two  previous  research  studies  are  detailed.  One  study 
was  performed  by  Keister  in  1981,  herein  referred  to  as 
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the  Keister  study.  The  other  was  an  unpublished  study 
accomplished  for  a  company  that  manufactures  IBM 
compatible  interfaces  by  a  productivity  consultant 
(Shafer,  1982).  This  latter  study  is  subsequently 
referenced  as  a  consultant  study.  Additional  literature 
is  cited  as  required.  The  characteristics  of  the  two  user 
companies  and  the  two  previous  studies  are  then  related  to 
those  of  the  research  reported  here  for  each  of  the 
factors . 

Var iabl es 

When  designing  the  experiment  three  categories  of 
variables  were  of  interest:  dependent  or  measured 
variables,  independent  or  controlled  var iabl us,  and 
exogenous  or  uncontrolled  variables.  The  dependent 
variables  were  objective  measures  of  operator  performance 
(speed  and  error  rate)  and  a  set  of  subjective  measures  of 
operator  attitude  (job  satisfaction,  terminal  preference, 
effects  of  Interruptions,  glare,  eyestrain,  headaches  and 
physical  fatigue).  The  independent  variables  included 
those  which  the  literature,  or  personal  observation,  has 
suggested  could  affect  data  entry  performance,  either 
individually  or  in  combinations.  Those  of  concern  to 
this  study  Include  terminal  type,  operator  age,  operator 
experience  level,  and  time  of  day  of  data  entry.  The 


exogenous  variables  are  those  which  were  measured  but  not 


controlled  by  the  experimenter.  These  included  room 
lighting,  room  temperature,  room  humidity,  and  operator 
color  detection  deficiency.  Each  variable  is  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  literature  and  then 
operationally  defined  for  the  current  research  experiment. 

Dependent  Variables.  The  first  dependent  variables 
were  objective  measures  of  operator  performance.  The 
1 iterature  suggests  that  the  objective  measures  of 
operator  performance  of  a  data  entry  task,  accomplished 
via  computer  terminal,  are  time  to  perform  the  task  and 
error  rate  (Color  CRT  terminals  reduce  error  rates,  1981; 
Driscoll,  1983;  Keister,  1981).  User  Company  A  studied 
the  performance  of  their  operators  on  time  to  complete  a 
transaction  and  the  number  of  errors  made.  User  Company  B 
similarly  studied  operators  accomplishing  data  entry  in 
their  admissions  office.  Daily  reports  were  written  by 
the  Director  of  Admissions  of  User  Company  B  identifying 
operator  performance.  The  measures  used  were  also  time 
per  new  patient  data  entry  and  number  of  errors  made.  The 
Keister  study  states  that  "time  per  transaction  and  errors 
were  the  basic  measures"  (p.  737)  of  operator  performance. 
However  his  analysis  investigated  only  the  time  variable. 


Time  was  defined  as  the  number  of  seconds  to  complete  the 
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data  entry  task  successfully.  Successfully  meant  with  no 
errors  remaining.  Like  Keister,  a  consultant  study 
considered  and  defined  time  similarly.  In  addition,  the 
task  was  not  completed  until  it  was  done  correctly. 

Implicitly  this  assumes  time  and  errors  are  highly 

correlated,  therefore  when  the  time  variable  was  analyzed, 
the  conclusions  were  consistently  generalized  to  errors. 

The  experiment  reported  herein  also  used  time  to 
complete  the  task  and  error  rate  as  measures  of  operator 
performance  in  a  data  entry  operation.  The  two 
variables,  session  time  and  error  count,  were  defined  for 
this  research  study.  Session  time  was  defined  as  the 

clock  time  in  seconds  required  for  an  operator  to  enter 
one  new  application.  A  "new  application"  included  any 
form  prepared  via  computer  terminal  on  a  person  applying 

for  admission  to  Arizona  State  University  (ASU)  for  which 

no  information  existed  on  the  computer  system  at  the  time 
the  session  began.  Error  was  defined,  similarly  to 
Altman's  (1964)  definition,  as  any  operator  act  which  the 
computer  recognized  as  incorrect  and  therefore  would  not 
allow  task  completion.  As  in  other  studies,  all  errors 
had  to  be  corrected  before  a  session  was  completed.  Error 


The  other  dependent  variable  considered  was  a  set  of 


subjective  measures  of  operator  attitude.  Some  subjective 
comments  with  respect  to  color  are  reported  in  the 
1 iterature.  The  operators  of  User  Company  A  claim  an 
easing  of  eyestrain  (with  color)  and  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  reviewing  a  screen  full  of  monotone  data.  The 
operators  of  User  Company  B  registered  glare  as  a  problem 
with  both  color  and  monochrome  terminal  displays.  The 
operators  in  User  Company  B  also  reported  that  headaches 
and  eyestrain  were  greater  when  using  the  monochrome 
displays.  A  consultant  study  produced  comments  on  a 
subjective  survey  such  as  "easier  to  see  errors",  "less 
eyestrain",  "less  fatigue",  "increase  productivity",  and 
"reduce  errors". 

The  current  study  investigated  operator  attitude 
collectively  using  two  survey  instruments.  The 
instruments  measured  operator  reaction  to  factors  such  as 
job  satisfaction,  terminal  preference,  effects  of 
interruptions,  glare,  eyestrain,  headaches  and  physical 
fatigue.  The  instruments  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in 
this  chapter  under  the  heading  Miscellaneous  Measuring 
Dev i ces /Equ i pment . 

Independent  Variables.  Based  on  the  1 iterature  and 
personal  observation,  several  Independent  variables  were 


included  in  the  experimental  design.  These  included 
terminal  type,  operator  age,  operator  experience  level  and 
time  of  day  of  data  entry.  Each  of  these  are  discussed 
separately  relative  to  both  the  literature  and  the  current 
research. 

The  literature  reporting  on  the  effects  of  color  on 
operator  performance  always  considered  two  types  of 
computer  terminal  displays:  color  and  monochrome.  User 
Company  A  compared  the  IBM  3279  four-color  terminal  to  an 
unidentified  monochrome  terminal.  Similarly,  User  Company 
B  also  compared  the  IBM  3279  foui — color  terminal  and  a 
monochrome  terminal.  The  Keister  study  employed  the 
INTECOLOR  8051  computer  terminal  with  eight  colors  for  his 
comparison  experiments.  A  consultant  study  used  their 
make  2790  computer  terminal  with  four  colors.  For  the 
monochrome  alternative,  a  consultant  study  used  the  same 
2790  terminal  but  with  the  color  switch  in  the  off 
pos i t 1 on . 

The  research  reported  herein  considered  two  types  of 
displays:  monochrome  and  color,  consistent  with  earlier 
research  studies. 

Previous  data  entry  studies  did  not  consider  the 
Independent  variable  of  operator  age.  However,  the 
literature  review  did  uncover  in  several  studies  concerned 


with  age  in  which  operator  performance  on  selected  tasks 


was  significantly  related  to  age.  One  study  which 
investigated  age  as  a  factor  in  combined  manual  and 
decision  tasks  detected  significant  differences  between 
the  performance  of  the  younger  (18  to  29  years)  and  the 
older  (52  to  63  years)  group  of  operators  (Kochhar,  1979). 
Another  study  found  that  after  20  years  of  age,  attitude 
of  workers  dropped  steadily  until  about  35  and  then  began 
to  rise  steadily  (Kunze,  1975).  Two  levels  of  operator 
age  were  used  for  the  current  study.  One  level  consisted 
of  those  operators  35  years  of  age  or  less  and  the  other, 
those  operators  greater  than  35  years.  The  operator  ages 
were  calculated  as  of  7  February  1983,  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment. 

The  variable  of  operator  experience  in  data  entry 
tasks  was  not  considered  in  cited  research  studies. 
However,  in  an  earlier  study  of  clerical  workers  it  was 
found  that  lack  of  experience  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  poor  worker  performance  (Kunze,  1975).  Christ 
(1975)  has  emphasized  the  glaring  gap  of  rigorous  research 
in  the  area  of  color  when  experienced  operators  are 
performing  the  task  under  study. 

In  the  current  research,  operator  experience  was 
included  as  a  variable  to  weight  the  number  of  years  an 
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operator  had  been  performing  the  tested  data  entry  task 


via  computer  terminal.  The  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions  at  Arizona  State  University  (ASU)  has  theorized 
that  it  takes  an  operator  a  minimum  of  two  years  to  become 
totally  experienced  with  the  prescribed  data  entry  task  on 
a  computer  terminal  (Neary,  1983).  The  variable  of 
operator  experience  was  considered  at  two  levels:  less 
than  2  years  experience  and  2  years  or  more  experience. 

The  time  of  day  of  data  entry  was  also  not  considered 
by  data  entry  studies  in  the  literature.  However,  "there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  human  performance  varies 
during  the  course  of  the  working  day"  (Craig,  1979,  p. 
61).  Hence  this  variable  was  of  interest  to  the  current 
study.  The  time  of  day  was  defined  as  that  time  at  which 
the  operator  began  a  data  entry  session.  Since  there  Is 
evidence  to  support  there  is  a  drop  in  performance 
following  lunch  (Blake,  1967),  this  time  was  used  to  split 
the  variable  into  two  levels.  The  levels  were  morning  and 
afternoon.  Morning  was  any  session  that  began  prior  to 
twelve  o'clock  noon.  Afternoon  was  any  session  that  began 
at  or  after  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

Exogenous  Variables.  Several  environmental  and 
operator  variables  were  measured  in  the  study  but  not 
manipulated  by  the  experiment.  The  environmental 


variables  of  room  lighting,  temperature  and  humidity  were 
measured  periodically  during  the  experiment  to  insure  that 
these  variables  remained  constant  throughout  the  course  of 
the  experiment.  This  was  deemed  necessary  because  of  the 
many  weeks  of  time  over  which  data  were  collected. 
Relative  to  the  experimental  subjects  for  the  experiment, 
color  detection  deficiency  was  checked  to  insure  that  none 
were  color  blind.  This  was  necessary  since  color  was  the 
independent  variable  of  primary  concern  to  the  research. 
These  measures  are  described  in  detail  later  in  this 
section  under  Miscellaneous  Measuring  Dev ices /Equipment 
and  in  the  Experimental  Procedures  section  under  Data 
Co  1 1 ect i on-Object i ve . 

Data  Entry  Task 

The  data  entry  task  used  in  this  experiment  was 
selected  to  emulate  data  entry  task  characteristics  cited 
in  the  literature. 

Literature  Reported  Task.  The  data  entry  task 
accomplished  by  User  Company  A  was  an  ordering  process. 
The  orders  for  various  plumbing  supplies  were  received  and 
the  data  entered  Into  the  computer  via  a  terminal 
interface.  This  entry  was  accomplished  on  a  screen 
presented  order  form.  The  order  form  filled  the  majority 


of  the  display 


The  task  was  accomplished  daily  by  each 


of  the  operators  (Kelso,  1983). 


The  data  entry  task  accomplished  by  User  Company  B 
was  the  entering  of  Information  on  patients  being  admitted 
to  a  medical  facility.  This  task  also  used  a  screen 
presented  form.  A  ful 1  screen  of  information  was  required 
on  each  patient.  This  was  a  daily  task  accomplished  by 
each  of  the  operators. 

The  characteristics  of  the  data  entry  task  used  in 
earlier  research  studies  was  also  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  User  Companies.  The  Keister  study  used  an 
order i ng-form  task  similar  to  that  of  User  Company  A.  A 
consultant  study  used  an  insurance  claims  task.  This 
latter  task  required  the  operator  to  enter  a  ful 1  screen 
of  information  on  a  preprogrammed  form  presented  via  the 
computer  terminal  display. 

Current  Experiment  Task.  The  data  entry  task  used 
in  the  research  reported  herein  was  similar  to  the  tasks 
just  described  and  adaptable  to  the  selected  site,  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  at  Arizona  State 
University.  The  task  involved  the  entry  of  data  for  "new 
applicants"  to  the  University.  A  preprogrammed  form, 
presented  on  a  monochrome  display  computer  terminal  and 
used  for  the  past  4  years  for  this  task,  was  used  for  data 
entry.  The  form  required  input  of  a  full  screen  of 


Information  for  each  of  the  new  applicants  (Appendix  A). 
The  information  entered  was  similar  in  quantity  for  each 
application.  Each  experimental  subject  performed  the  task 
on  a  daily  basi s. 

Popu 1  at i on 

The  population  involved  in  the  current  research  was 
selected  to  have  characteristics  of  the  general  workforce 
performing  data  entry  tasks.  This  was  desired  in  order  to 
allow  generalization  of  results  from  the  current  research 
to  users  with  similar  characteristics.  The 

characteristics  of  the  population  are  discussed  by  first 
presenting  those  derived  from  the  literature  and  then 
adapting  them  to  the  reported  study. 

User  Company  A  employed  operators  whose  experience 
with  the  data  entry  task  ranged  from  1  to  5  years  and 
whose  ages  ranged  from  19  to  62  years.  Women  made  up  887. 
of  the  workforce  accomplishing  data  entry.  User  Company  B 
operators  performing  data  entry  similarly  had  experience 
with  the  task  ranging  from  1  to  5  years  and  ages  between 
20  and  74  years.  Women  comprised  807.  of  these  operators. 
In  the  Keister  study,  eight  operators  were  employed  in  the 
primary  data  entry  experiment.  In  a  consultant  study,  ten 
people  were  studied  as  subjects.  Both  of  these  later 
studies  used  all  females  operators. 
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The  characteristics  of  the  population  in  the  reported 
study  were  similar.  The  experience  of  the  operators 
ranged  from  1.5  to  3.5  years.  The  ages  of  the  operators 
was  from  21  to  56  years.  All  of  the  nine  operators 
involved  in  the  current  research  were  female,  employed  by 
the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  at  ASU. 

Egu i pment/Support 

The  experiment  required  hardware,  software,  and  some 
miscellaneous  measuring  devices/equipment.  Each  of  these 
are  discussed  by  considering  the  applicable  literature, 
the  experimental  requirement,  acquisition  procedures 
followed,  and  the  supporting  agency. 

Hardware.  The  User  Companies  A  and  B  cited  in  the 
literature  employed  two  primary  types  of  computer  terminal 
displays  for  data  entry,  monochrome  and  color.  The  color 
display  terminal  used  was  the  IBM  3279  with  four  colors: 
green,  blue,  white  and  red.  The  function  of  each  color 
was  hardware  fixed  and  could  not  be  manipulated  by  the 
operator.  Green  and  blue  were  for  the  primary  data  entry, 
white  was  for  error  messages,  and  red  was  used  for 
highlighting  actual  errors  committed.  The  monochrome 
display  terminal  used  was  not  identified  except  as  green 
characters  on  black. 

A  consultant  study  used  only  one  terminal  type,  the 
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ITT  Courier  2790  color  display  computer  terminal.  It 
provides  the  same  four  colors:  green,  blue,  white  and 

red.  The  functions  of  the  colors  were  similarly  fixed  as 
stated  for  the  IBM  3279.  To  simulate  a  monochrome 
terminal,  a  consultant  study  used  the  same  terminal  with 
the  color  switch  in  the  "off"  position.  This  caused  the 
initial  data  entry  to  be  presented  in  green  on  black 
similar  to  the  monochrome  display  terminals.  Error 
messages  were  still  presented  in  white,  however. 

In  the  reported  study,  the  monochrome  display 

computer  terminal  used  was  the  ITT  Courier  2700.  This 

terminal  provides  green  phosphorous  characters  on  black 

background  and  was  i n  current  use  i n  the  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Office  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  research. 
The  color  display  used  was  the  ITT  Courier  2790,  which 
provides  four  colors,  was  the  same  terminal  used  in  a 

consultant  study.  The  ITT  Courier  terminal  is 
functionally  similar  to  the  IBM  3279  employed  by  the 
referenced  User  Companies  in  that  both  terminals  have 
color  displays  capable  of  presenting  four  colors:  green, 
blue,  white,  and  red.  In  both  terminals,  green  and  blue 
are  used  for  primary  data  entry,  white  is  for  error 
messages  and  red  is  used  for  highlighting  actual  errors. 
The  colors  usage  was  hardware  fixed  and  could  not  be 
manipulated  by  either  the 


operator  or  the  experimenter.  No  color  display  computer 
terminals  were  in  use  at  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Office  prior  to  the  experiment.  ITT  Courier,  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  agreed  to  support  the  research  and  provided  three 
of  the  2790  color  display  terminals  for  a  period  of  one 
year  at  no  cost  to  ASU. 

Software.  Two  types  of  software  support  were 
required  for  the  study.  The  first  was  software  to  control 
the  data  entry  task  that  was  accomplished  by  the 
operators.  The  second  was  software  needed  to  gather  the 
data  required  by  the  research. 

The  software  controlling  data  entry  was  currently  in 
use  by  the  operators  at  the  Admissions  Office.  This 
software  presented  the  application  form  on  the  existing 
monochrome  display  computer  terminals  and  controlled 
operator  data  entry.  It  also  stored  the  information 
entered  into  the  University  student  data  base.  Since  this 
software  was  found  to  also  be  compatible  with  the  color 
display  computer  terminals,  no  software  changes  were 
necessary.  The  colors  were  presented  as  stated 
previously. 

The  software  allowing  the  data  collection  required  by 
the  research  was  written  by  the  Department  of  Computer 
Services  at  ASU.  A  formal  job  request  was  submitted  to 


this  department  which  included  permission  from  the 
Director  of  Admissions  to  allow  the  research  in  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  The  primary  contacts  for 
this  request  were  Mr.  David  Daily  and  Mr.  Mark  Burnison, 
Office  of  Administrative  Systems  and  Programming. 

The  job  request  stipulated  the  items  of  data  that 
were  necessary.  Included  for  each  new  application  entered 
were:  the  date  of  entry,  start  time  of  entry,  end  time  of 
entry,  terminal  number  on  which  the  entry  was 
accomplished,  identification  number  of  the  operator 
entering  the  application,  the  applicant's  social  security 
number,  and  any  computer  recognized  errors  made  by  the 
operator.  The  date  of  entry  was  the  calendar  day,  month, 
and  year  in  which  the  operator  entered  the  new 
application.  Start  time  of  entry  was  operationally 
defined  as  that  time  at  which  the  operator  began  the 
session  by  entering  the  social  security  number  of  the  new 
applicant.  The  session  end  time  was  recorded  when  the 
operator  stroked  the  entry  or  return  key  on  the  terminal 
to  allow  the  computer  to  accept  the  information  entered 
for  the  new  applicant.  This  was  done  only  once  per 
application.  The  terminal  number  was  a  two  digit  unique 
number  assigned  to  each  of  the  terminals  used  at  the 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  Each  terminal  number  was 


recognized  by  the  computer  since  the  terminals  were  hard 
wired.  The  i dent  if i cat  ion  number  of  the  operator  was  the 
user  number  requested  when  the  operator  first  signed  on  to 
the  terminal.  The  sign  on  occurred  prior  to  an  operator's 
use  of  a  terminal  permitting  the  operator  to  use  any 
terminal  of  the  assigned  type.  The  prospective  student's 
social  security  number  was  a  part  of  the  information 
entered  on  each  new  applicant,  which  would  later  become 
the  student's  ASU  identification  number  after  admission  to 
the  University.  The  final  requirement  for  the  data 
collection  software  was  to  report  any  errors  made  by  the 
operator  during  data  entry  for  a  new  application.  The 
admissions  program  had  an  internal  error  detection  routine 
that  looked  for  two  types  of  errors.  The  first  type  was  a 
single  field  error,  which  occurred  when  an  error  was  made 
in  any  one  of  the  data  entry  fields  (one  example  would  be 
the  entry  of  the  letter  "N"  rather  than  "M"  or  "F"  in  the 
sex  field).  The  other  error  type  was  a  multiple-field 
error.  The  computer  software  was  designed  to  run 
comparisons  between  such  fields  as  zip  code  and  state;  if 
the  two  did  not  match  an  error  was  generated. 

Miscellaneous  Measuring  Devices/Equipment.  In 
addition  to  the  primary  hardware  discussed  earlier,  the 
study  required  use  of  several  other  measuring  devices  and 


equipment.  These  included  a  light  meter,  a 

temperature/humidity  recorder,  a  set  of  plates  for  testing 
for  potential  color  blindness  of  the  operators,  new 
application  entry  logs,  and  subjective  response  survey 
1 nstruments . 

A  light  meter  and  temperature/humidity  recorder  were 
provided  and  calibrated  by  the  ASU  Development  Shop. 
These  instruments  were  used  to  insure  that  over  the  period 
of  data  collection  the  variables  of  light,  temperature, 
and  humidity  did  not  change  appreciably. 

A  set  of  Dvorine  Pseudo- I sochromatic  plates  for 
testing  the  potential  color  blindness  of  the  operators  was 
provided  by  the  ASU  Department  of  Psychology.  Linksz 
(1964)  feels  that  "as  a  screening  device  the  Dvorine  Test 
is  by  far  the  superior  one  (over  the  popular  Ishihara 
Test)"  (p.  238).  This  test  was  administered  to  each  data 

entry  operator. 

A  "new  appl i cat  ion  entry  log"  (Appendix  B)  was  used 
by  each  of  the  operators.  This  log  was  designed  and 
suppl ied  to  the  operators  by  the  experimenter.  The 
purpose  of  the  log  was  to  record  computer  problems, 
computer  terminal  problems  and  Interruptions  during  the 
operator  sessions.  The  entries  could  then  be  used  in  the 
analysis  portion  of  the  research  to  identify  invalid  data 
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points.  Computer  problems  included  crashes  as  well  as 
slow  downs  In  response.  A  computer  crash  during  an 
operator  session  caused  total  loss  of  any  Information 
already  entered  on  that  new  applicant.  A  slow  down  was 
defined  as  more  than  a  15  second  wait  for  the  computer  to 
respond  to  an  operator  request.  This  waiting  period  was 
measured  by  the  individual  operators.  One  possible 

computer  terminal  problem  was  if  a  key  was  hit  in  error 
that  caused  premature  termination  of  the  session. 

Interruptions  included  interface  during  a  session  with 
other  operators,  management  personnel,  or  students 
requesting  information.  Any  interruption  of  more  than  15 
seconds  as  measured  by  the  operator  was  logged. 

The  log  requested  entry  of  seven  items  when  one  of 
the  above  instances  occurred.  The  first  item  was  the  date 
of  the  occurrence.  The  approximate  begin  time  and  end 
time  of  the  session  were  the  next  two  items.  The  fourth 
item  was  the  terminal  number  on  which  the  operator  was 
working.  The  next  item  was  the  social  security  number. 
The  last  two  required  only  a  check  mark  in  one  of  the  two 
columns  headed  "hold”  and  "abort".  Hold  indicated  that 
the  operator  was  working  on  a  new  applicant  entry  when  one 
of  the  occurrences  above  happened  and  the  operator  al lowed 
the  information  to  remain  on  the  screen.  This  would  cause 


the  additional  time  not  used  for  data  entry  to  be  a  part 
of  the  overall  session  time  for  that  applicant.  Abort 
implied  that  the  operator  cleared  the  screen  and  started 
over.  These  items,  plus  indication  at  the  top  of  the  log 
of  the  operator  user  identification  number,  made  each 
problem  that  occurred  during  the  experiment  identifiable. 
All  sessions  logged  were  subsequently  removed  from  the 
research  data. 

Two  surveys  were  used  as  subjective  measuring  devices 
in  the  experiment.  The  first  of  these  was  a  single 
terminal  evaluation  survey  ( Append fx  C)  that  allowed  the 
operator  to  rate  the  terminal  used  for  a  particular  period 
of  time.  This  survey  was  designed  to  investigate 
comments,  cited  in  the  literature,  made  by  operators  who 
were  users  of  color  terminals  and/or  subjects  in  research 
studies  concerning  data  entry  via  color  computer 
terminals.  These  comments  are  reported  in  the  Dependent 
Variable  section  of  this  chapter.  They  included  areas 
concerning  job  satisfaction,  terminal  satisfaction, 
effects  of  interruptions,  glare,  eyestrain,  headaches,  and 
physical  fatigue.  Fourteen  questions  were  asked  to  allow 
operator  evaluation  in  these  areas.  The  first  eleven 
questions  were  answered  on  a  five  point  scale.  The  last 
three  questions  were  open  ended  to  acquire  operator's 


comments  about  the  terminal. 

The  second  survey  was  a  multiple  terminal  evaluation 
(Appendix  D).  This  survey  allowed  the  operators  to 
compare  the  two  terminal  types  used  during  the  experiment. 
The  instrument  was  designed  to  replicate  a  survey  that  was 
used  in  a  consultant  study  (Appendix  E).  The  survey 
consisted  of  six  statements  to  which  the  operators 
responded  "color",  "no  difference",  or  "monochrome"  as 
appropriate.  There  were  also  five  open  ended  questions 
asked  as  a  part  of  this  survey  for  operator  comments  about 
the  terminals.  The  responses  to  this  survey  were  compared 
to  those  of  a  consultant  study. 

Experimental  Procedures 

Once  the  experimental  design  was  established, 
procedures  to  enact  the  experiment  were  considered.  These 
procedures  involved  obtaining  consent  for  the  experiment, 
pretesting,  training,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 
Each  of  these  areas  are  discussed. 

Consent 

Consent  for  accomplishing  the  experiment  was 
necessary  in  a  number  of  areas.  The  first  was  to  acquire 
consent  from  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  ASU  to  conduct 
the  research  in  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office.  Once 


this  was  obtained,  the  necessary  forms  were  filed  to  gain 


consent  to  perform  an  experiment  involving  human  subjects. 


These  forms  were  submitted  for  approval  by  the  ASU 
Interdisciplinary  Committee  on  Human  Experimentation.  The 
final  consent  was  from  those  operators  participating  in 
the  study.  A  meeting  to  explain  the  research  requirements 
was  held  with  the  operators.  The  primary  thrust  of  the 
research  was  identified  as  an  evaluation  of  the  two 
terminal  types:  monochrome  and  color.  However, 

information  was  not  provided  to  the  subjects  concerning 
the  dependent  and  independent  variables  of  interest. 
Specifically,  no  reference  was  made  to  color  being  the 
primary  independent  variable.  Although  it  was  realized 
that  the  presence  of  color  could  not  be  hidden,  to  avoid 
biasing  the  operators  it  was  not  discussed.  Each  operator 
was  requested  to  sign  a  consent  form  (Appendix  F). 

Pretest i ng 

Pretesting  was  accomplished  for  the  research 

hardware,  software,  and  survey  instruments  used. 

Procedures  followed  to  accomplish  this  are  discussed. 

Hardware .  As  has  been  noted,  both  of  the  terminals 
were  manufactured  by  ITT  Courier.  The  monochrome  display 
computer  terminals  currently  in  use  for  the  data  entry 
task  in  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  were  evaluated 
to  Insure  that  each  of  them  was  operating  properly.  The 


new  color  display  computer  terminals  were  tested  by  ITT 
Courier  personnel  prior  to  shipping  them  to  ASU,  followed 
by  subsequent  testing  by  the  Department  of  Computer 
Services  during  installation.  All  were  in  proper 

operating  condition  during  the  study. 

Software .  The  software  controlling  data  collection 

was  pretested  by  the  Office  of  Administrative  Systems  and 
Programming.  The  software  was  also  tested  by  the 
researcher  for  a  period  of  three  months  prior  to  the 
research  data  collection.  This  testing  involved  the 

entering  of  new  applications  by  the  Undergraduate 

Admission  Office  operators  in  the  presence  of  the 
researcher.  Each  item  of  information  that  the  software 
was  designed  to  collect  was  recorded  as  the  application 
was  entered.  The  start  and  end  times  were  recorded  to  the 
nearest  second  using  a  digital  watch.  All  of  the  recorded 
items  were  compared  with  the  software  data  collection  for 
accuracy.  The  software  was  operating  properly  with  all 
computer  recorded  times  being  less  than  5%  greater  than 
and  in  most  sessions  exactly  equal  to  the  watch  times. 
These  tests  were  run  prior  to  the  research  data  collection 
as  well  as  periodically  throughout  the  collection  period. 
In  addition  to  this  testing,  daily  printouts  were  obtained 
of  the  collected  Information  to  insure  that  the  software 


continued  to  operate  properly. 

Surveys .  The  two  survey  instruments  administered 
were  (1)  the  single  terminal  evaluation  survey  (Appendix 
C)  and  (2)  the  multiple  terminal  comparison  survey 
(Appendix  D).  The  single  terminal  evaluation  survey  was 
pretested  using  six  operators  who  were  not  Involved  in  the 
study  but  who  had  previously  accomplished  the  data  entry 
task  using  the  monochrome  display  computer  terminal.  The 
operators  responded  to  the  survey  questions  separately. 
Immediately  following  an  operator's  completion  of  the 
instrument,  a  private  post  test  interview  was  held 
allowing  her  to  evaluate  the  survey.  This  interview  was 
necessary  to  insure  proper  interpretation  of  the  questions 
and  to  collect  any  suggestions  concerning  deletion  and/or 
addition  of  questions.  The  interviews  resulted  in  an 
assurance  by  each  of  the  operators  that  the  questions  were 
clear  and  concise.  No  questions  were  added  to  or  deleted 
from  the  instrument  as  a  result  of  the  pretesting.  The 
multiple  terminal  comparison  survey  was  not  pretested 
because  this  instrument  was  adapted  from  a  consultant 
study  and  it  was  desired  to  compare/contrast  the  survey 
responses  from  these  two  studies.  Hence  no  changes  were 
possible  in  the  format  and  no  pretesting  accomplished. 


Training  for  the  operators  was  considered  with 
respect  to  accomplishing  the  data  entry  task  and  use  of 
the  two  terminal  types.  As  the  operators  had  from  1.5  to 
3.5  years  experience  performing  the  data  entry  task  via 
the  monochrome  display  computer  terminal,  no  training  was 
given  in  accomplishing  the  task  or  using  the  monochrome 
terminal.  None  of  the  operators  had  ever  used  the  color 
display  computer  terminal;  however,  except  for  the  color 
display  this  terminal  was  virtually  identical  to  the 
monochrome  terminal.  Therefore  no  training  was  required. 
As  part  of  the  analysis,  the  data  were  checked  for  the 
possible  existence  of  a  learning  curve  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  computer  terminal. 

Data  Collection 

Data  collected  to  address  the  research  questions  of 
interest  were  in  two  general  categories:  objective  and 
subjective.  The  objective  category  included  testing  the 
environmental  conditions  in  which  the  operators  were 
working,  testing  the  operators  for  possible  color 
deficiency,  data  from  the  new  application  entry  log,  and 
collecting  the  required  Information  from  the  data  entry 
task.  The  subjective  category  involved  the  administering 
of  the  single  terminal  evaluation  survey  and  the  multiple 


terminal  comparison  survey.  The  procedures  followed  in 
collecting  the  data  in  each  of  these  categories  are 
discussed. 

Object i ve.  The  first  type  of  data  collected  in  the 
objective  category  was  measurements  of  the  environmental 
conditions  in  which  the  operators  were  working.  The 

conditions  of  lighting,  temperature,  and  humidity  were 
measured  with  the  appropriate  equipment  three  times  during 
the  experiment:  prior  to  data  collection,  in  the  middle 

of  the  experimental  period,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment.  At  each  measurement  point  the  lighting  was 
measured  In  the  morning,  midday  and  afternoon  of  one  day. 
The  temperature  and  humidity  were  recorded  for  a  minimum 
of  three  working  days  each  time  they  were  measured.  The 
environmental  conditions  were  found  to  be  similar  at  each 
measurement  period  throughout  the  experiment. 

Another  type  of  objective  data  collected  was  a 
measurement  of  operator  color  vision.  The  Dvorine 
Pseudo- I sochromatic  Test  was  administered  to  each  operator 
at  the  completion  of  the  experiment.  These  procedures 
were  followed  for  two  reasons.  First,  ft  was  felt  that  to 
administer  the  test  prior  to  the  experiment  would  confirm 
to  the  operators  that  color  was  the  key  issue  In  the 
research  and  possibly  inject  bias  into  the  experiment. 


becondly,  since  only  .57.  of  females  are  color  blind 
(Demars,  1975)  the  researcher  was  virtually  assured  that 
all  of  the  operators  had  normal  color  vision.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  case  when  the  test  was  given  following  the 
experiment. 

A  third  form  of  objective  information  collected 
during  the  experiment  was  that  entered  on  the  new 
application  entry  log  (Appendix  B).  An  entry  was  made  in 
this  log  when  either  computer  problems  or  other 
interruptions  occurred  as  described  in  the  Experimental 
Design  section  of  this  chapter.  These  entries  were  used 


to  identify  erroneous  data  points  gathered  by  the  computer 
software  on  the  data  entry  task.  These  data  points  were 
subsequently  removed  from  the  research  data. 

The  final  type  of  objective  data  collection  was  that 
gathered  by  the  computer  software  concerning  operator 
entry  of  new  applicants.  This  objective  data  were  the 
primary  concern  to  the  research.  As  the  research  was 
Interested  not  only  in  the  effects  of  color  but  also  in 
the  possible  degradation  of  these  effects  over  time,  data 
were  collected  for  a  period  of  seventeen  weeks.  The  weeks 
chosen  for  collection  on  the  data  entry  task  were  during 
the  peak  months,  indicated  by  historical  data  as  being 
February  to  June,  of  new  applicants  requesting  entry  to 


Phase  2  allowed  operator  performance  to  be  measured 
when  using  a  monochrome  display  versus  a  color  display 
computer  terminal  for  the  data  entry  task.  This  phase 
lasted  for  five  weeks  from  7  March  to  8  April  1983.  This 
phase  followed  the  experimental  design  of  control  group 
and  experimental  group.  The  control  group,  group  1, 
continued  to  work  on  the  monochrome  display  computer 
terminals.  This  group  consisted  of  five  of  the  operators. 
The  experimental  group,  group  2,  accomplished  the  data 
entry  task  via  the  four  color  display  computer  terminals. 
This  group  consisted  of  four  operators.  The  operators  in 
each  of  these  two  groups  were  selected  to  insure  that  the 


two  levels  of  age  and  two  levels  of  experience  with  the 
data  entry  task  were  represented  in  both  groups. 

Phase  3  data  gathering  served  as  verification  for  any 
results  in  phase  2.  Phase  3  covered  five  weeks  of  data 
collection  from  11  April  to  13  May  1983.  The  terminal 
assignments  for  the  operator  groups  discussed  for  phase  2 
were  switched.  Therefore  the  five  operators  of  group  1 
worked  on  the  color  display  computer  terminals  and  the 
four  operators  comprising  group  2  worked  on  the  monochrome 
display  computer  terminals.  This  completed  the  major  data 
entry  task  collection  period.  Another  phase.  Phase  4, 
followed  during  which  some  special  extensions  of  the 
research  were  considered. 

Phase  4,  the  final  three  weeks  of  the  experiment, 
involved  three  special  extensions.  There  were  two 
purposes  underlying  these  extensions.  One  purpose  was  to 
validate  some  areas  of  concern  in  the  experimental  design. 
These  areas  included  the  possible  influence  on  operator 
performance  of  physical  differences  between  the  terminals 
used  in  this  study  other  than  the  presence  of  color. 
Another  area  was  that  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
learning  curve  in  the  data  and/or  change  in  the  effects  on 
operator  performance  of  the  independent  variables  over 
time.  The  second  purpose  of  these  special  extensions  was 
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to  emulate  as  closely  as  possible  a  consultant  study  in  an 
attempt  to  verify  some  of  their  stated  results.  Each 
extension  is  described  below. 

The  first  extension  involved  usage  of  the  computer 
terminal  for  a  continuous  period  of  two  hours.  This  was 
done  to  investigate  possible  physical  terminal  differences 
and  to  emulate  as  closely  as  possible  a  consultant  study. 
The  time  requirement  was  similar  to  that  of  a  consultant 
study.  This  extension  involved  one  operator  using  one  of 
three  terminal  configurations  for  a  period  of  one  week 
each,  two  continuous  hours  per  day.  The  operator  was 

relieved  of  all  other  office  duties  for  this  two  hour 
period.  The  terminal  configurations  were  monochrome, 
color,  and  color  with  the  color  switch  in  the  off 
position.  The  latter  configuration  caused  the  display  of 
the  color  computer  terminal  to  use  only  two  of  the  four 
colors.  Data  entry  appeared  In  green  and  any  error 

messages  were  indicated  in  white.  This  configuration  was 
the  simulated  monochrome  configuration  used  in  a 
consultant  study. 

The  second  extension  considered  a  comparison  of  data 
entry  performance  using  the  color  display  computer 
terminal  with  the  color  switch  off  versus  using  the 
monochrome  display  computer  terminal.  This  was  done  to 
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investigate  the  possible  physical  terminal  differences' 
effects  on  operator  performance  and  the  comment  made  in  a 
consultant  study.  The  comment  made  was  that  "the 
productivity  differences  between  color  and  monochrome  may 
be  understated  as  a  result  of  the  white  error  messages 
providing  a  color  advantage  when  processing  in  monochrome" 
(Shafer,  1982,  p.  10).  The  current  study  investigated 
this  comment  by  comparing  the  data  for  operators  using  the 
color  terminal  with  the  switch  off  to  the  data  for  those 
using  the  monochrome  terminal.  For  one  week  two  operators 
used  one  of  these  terminals  and  two  used  the  monochrome. 
In  the  second  week,  these  assignments  were  switched. 

The  third  extension  was  concerned  with  the 
investigation  of  randomness  of  the  data  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Randomness  was  defined  as  the  data 

remaining  similar  for  each  operator  throughout  the 

collection  period.  This  allowed  further  investigation  of 

the  possible  existence  of  a  learning  curve  and/or  change 
in  the  effects  on  operator  performance  of  the  independent 
variables  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  For  this  three 
week  period  four  operators  continued  using  the  terminal 
they  used  during  the  previous  five  weeks.  Two  operators 
used  the  color  display  computer  terminal  and  the  other  two 
used  the  monochrome  display  computer  terminal.  This 
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allowed  analysis  of  eight  weeks  of  data  collect  on  four 


operators . 


Subject  I ve.  The  subjective  data  collection  consisted 


of  two  survey  instruments:  single  terminal  evaluation 


survey  and  multiple  terminal  comparison.  Each  instrument 


was  discussed  previously  in  the  Miscellaneous  Measuring 


Devices/Equipment  section  of  this  chapter.  The  single 


terminal  evaluation  survey  (Appendix  C)  was  administered 


at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first  three  phases  of  the 


experiment.  The  multiple  terminal  comparison  survey 


(Appendix  D)  was  administered  once  immediately  following 


completion  of  the  seventeen  week  experiment.  Both 


instruments  were  administered  to  all  nine  operators  at 


once.  Verbal  instructions  were  given  concerning  proper 


marking  of  answers  on  the  survey  and  confidentiality  of 


the  answers  given.  The  instructions  at  the  top  of  the 


survey  were  read  aloud.  No  time  limit  was  imposed.  A 


post  survey  interview  was  held  as  required.  This 


interview  was  used  to  clarify  any  inconsistencies  that 


were  noticed  by  the  experimenter  from  one  survey  to 


another  for  a  particular  operator.  Also  discussed  at  that 


time  were  any  comments  made  on  the  survey  that  were 


unclear  to  the  experimenter. 


v.v.v.v. 
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Data  Ana  lysis 

After  all  data  were  collected,  rigorous  analysis  was 
accomplished  by  methods  suggested  by  the  mathematical 
literature.  The  main  data  from  the  data  entry  task  were 
analyzed  using  two  computer  software  packages.  These  were 
the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  and  the  Biomedical 
Computer  Programs  P-Series  (BMDP).  The  data,  analysis 
procedures,  results  and  conclusions  based  on  both  the 
objective  and  subjective  data  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  following  chapters. 


IV.  DATA  EXPLANATION  AND  PREPARATION 


I ntroduct i on 

The  data  collected  during  the  seventeen  weeks  of  this 
research  are  quite  complex.  Therefore  a  short  chapter  is 
devoted  to  explanation  and  preparation  of  the  data.  The 
explanation  will  discuss  the  process  by  which  data  were 
generated  as  well  as  describe  the  actual  raw  data.  The 
preparations  required  to  format  these  data  for  analysis 
are  described.  These  preparations  involved  splitting  the 
data  into  the  various  phases  of  the  study,  reformatting  of 
the  data,  and  elimination  of  invalid  data  lines.  An 
example  of  the  raw  data  and  the  prepared  data  is  given  in 
Append i x  G . 

Explanation 

A  line  of  raw  data  was  captured  by  a  computer  program 
each  time  the  operator  keyed  in  Information  concerning  a 
new  applicant  that  was  being  entered  into  the  system.  The 
computer  program  was  coded  by  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Systems  and  Programming,  Arizona  State  University  (ASU) 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Dave  Dailey  and  Mr.  Mark 
Burn  Ison.  Each  data  line  was  captured  when  the  operator 

stroked  the  return  or  entry  key  on  the  computer  terminal. 
Therefore  several  lines  of  data  were  generated  for  each 
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new  applicant  that  an  operator  processed.  A  new  applicant 
was  defined  as  an  application  for  which  no  information 
existed  currently  on  the  ASU  computer  system.  Each  line 
of  data  included  the  following  items.  The  first  item  was 
date  as  YY/MM/DD.  Start  time  was  the  second  item.  In  the 
case  of  multiple  data  lines  for  a  particular  applicant 
this  time  was  the  same  for  each  line.  The  end  time  was 
the  third  item  and  reflects  the  operator's  stroke  of  the 
return  key  on  the  terminal.  Terminal  Identification  by 
number  and  operator  identification  by  computer  access  code 
were  the  fourth  and  fifth  items.  The  ASU  student 
identification  number  of  the  applicant  was  the  sixth  item. 
The  next  items  were  70  data  fields  containing  a  "0"  or  a 
"1"  indicating  that  a  particular  error  had  not  occurred  or 
had  occurred  respectively  with  this  applicant  entry.  If 
no  data  entry  errors  were  made,  these  fields  remained 


blank. 


Preparation 


In  preparing  the  data  for  analysis  several  tasks  had 
to  be  accomplished.  These  included  splitting  the  data 
into  the  various  phases  of  the  study,  reformatting  the 
data,  and  eliminating  invalid  data  lines. 

As  described  previously  in  Chapter  III,  Data 
Collection  section,  the  research  involved  four  phases  of 


data  collection.  Phase  1  data  were  captured  with  all  nine 
operators  using  monochrome  computer  terminals.  Phase  2 
data  represented  the  experimental  group  (four  operators) 
using  the  color  display  computer  terminals  and  the  control 
group  (five  operators)  continuing  to  use  the  monochrome 
computer  terminals.  Phase  3  switched  these  two  group 
terminal  assignments.  Phase  4  consisted  of  three  special 
extensions  of  the  research.  The  data  was  split  into  four 
segments  representing  these  four  phases  of  the  study. 
Each  phase  of  data  was  stored  in  a  separate  file.  This 
allowed  for  properly  addressing  the  research  questions  as 
appropriate  to  each  of  the  phases. 

Reformatting  involved  a  series  of  operations  to 
prepare  the  raw  data  for  analysis.  The  first  step  was  to 
count  the  number  of  errors  made  by  the  operator  for  each 
applicant  entered.  The  second  step  was  a  consolidation  of 
all  entries  for  a  particular  applicant.  This  process 
created  one  line  of  data  for  each  applicant  entered.  It 
also  created  the  dependent  variables  of  interest  to  the 
study  which  were  a  total  for  the  number  of  errors  made  per 
applicant  entry  and  the  number  of  seconds  taken  to  enter 
the  applicant  into  the  system.  The  data  set  achieved  by 
this  reformatting  process  included  the  following  variables 
for  each  new  applicant  entered  as  shown  in  Appendix  G: 


date  (DATE),  ASU  t dent  if feat  ion  number  (ASUID),  terminal 


identification  number  (TERMID),  operator  i dent i f i cat  ion 
number  (OPRID),  number  of  errors  (COUNT),  session  time  to 
enter  applicant  (SESTIME),  and  time  the  operator  started 
the  entry  (BEGTIME).  This  single  line  of  data  totally 
described  each  application  session. 

Elimination  of  invalid  data  lines  was  required  in  two 
cases.  The  first  case  involved  sessions  by  operators  not 
involved  in  the  study.  The  second  case  involved  data 
entry  times  affected  by  computer  problems  or  operator 
distraction  and  termination.  There  were  nine  operators 
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interference  referred  to  any  interruptions  of  more  than  15 
seconds.  Each  of  these  were  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  III,  Miscellaneous  Measuring  Devices/Equipment 
section.  The  new  applicant  data  lines  generated  during 
any  of  the  conditions  discussed  were  identified  and 
eliminated  from  the  final  data  base. 

Summary 

The  data  generation  and  preparation  activity  resulted 
in  four  data  files  with  a  total  of  6688  lines  of  data. 
These  data  files  represented  seventeen  weeks  of  processing 
new  applicants  by  nine  operators.  A  detailed  listing  of  a 
portion  of  the  data  base  is  in  Appendix  G.  The  next  step 
in  the  research  was  to  examine  the  data  from  phase  1 
collection  period  to  establish  a  baseline  for  each  of  the 
operators  and  to  determine  the  analysis  approach  to 
pursue. 
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operators?  Each  of  these  questions  and  related 
implications  is  addressed  in  the  following  sections  of 
this  chapter.  Conclusions  will  complete  the  discussion. 

Dependent  Variable  Relationship 
The  first  question  to  resolve  using  phase  1  data  was 
the  relationship  between  the  two  dependent  variables  of 
interest  in  the  research.  These  variables  were  number  of 
errors  (COUNT)  made  by  the  operator  when  entering  a 
particular  applicant's  information  and  the  amount  of  time 
(SESTIME)  required  for  this  entry.  The  relationship  of 

these  two  variables  would  indicate  whether  the  two 
dependent  variables  should  be  considered  Independently  or 
combined  during  further  analysis  of  the  data.  The  SAS 
correlation  procedure  was  used  to  address  this  question; 
In  particular  the  Pearson  product  moment  correle.'  'on 
coefficient  was  utilized.  This  is  "the  most  commonly  used 
method  of  correlation"  (Conover,  1971,  p.  244).  It  Is 
calculated  by  dividing  the  sample  covariance  by  the 
product  of  the  two  sample  standard  deviations  (Conover, 
1971) . 

This  measure  of  correlation  may  be  used  with  any 
data  of  a  numeric  nature  without  any 
requirements  concerning  the  scale  of  measurement 
or  the  type  of  underlying  distribution.  It 
meets  the  necessary  requirements  of  an 
acceptable  measure  of  correlation  (Conover, 

1971,  p.  245). 


The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient 
was  calculated  for  each  operator,  for  the  two  groups 
(experimental  and  control)  of  operators,  and  for  the 
entire  phase  1  data  set.  Table  5.1,  Correlation 
Coefficients  for  Various  Data  Separations,  lists  the 
results  of  the  correlation  procedure  for  these  three 
separations  of  the  data.  The  first  column  of  the  table 
specifies  the  applicable  data  separation.  The  column  also 
includes  a  number  identifying  which  operator's  session 
data  was  under  consideration  for  the  operator  separation 
and  a  number  indicating  the  control  group,  group  1,  and 
the  experimental  group,  group  2,  for  the  group  separation. 
The  second  column  lists  the  number  of  data  points  used  for 
each  of  the  correlations  between  COUNT  and  SESTIME.  The 
next  column  lists  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation 
coefficient  (R)  values.  The  final  column  lists  the  p 
values  associated  with  testing  the  null  hypothesis  that 
the  correlation  coefficient  is  zero. 

The  Pearson  product  moment  correlation  coefficient, 
column  3,  for  the  relationship  between  the  COUNT  and 
SESTIME  variables  was  <.2  for  all  but  two  of  the 
operators.  When  considered  by  groups,  experimental  and 
control,  the  R  values  were  both  <.13.  The  value  of  R 
us  1 ng  the  ent 1  re  phase  1  data  set  was  .11. 
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Tab! e  5.1 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
for 

VARIOUS  DATA  SEPARATIONS 

Ho:  =  0 

Reject  if  p  <  .05 


Separat I on 

Number  of 
Sessions 

Pearson 

(R) 

p  Value 

Operator  Number 

1 

311 

.  1 1 

.04* 

2 

229 

.02 

.70 

3 

275 

.  1 1 

.08 

4 

337 

.  10 

.06 

5 

176 

.24 

.01* 

6 

225 

.  12 

.08 

7 

174 

.  18 

.02* 

8 

113 

.08 

.38 

9 

159 

.23 

.01* 

Group 

1 

1083 

.  13 

.0001* 

2 

916 

.  10 

.0015* 

Total  Data  Set 

1999 

.  1  1 

.0001* 

80 


The  p  values,  column  4,  Indicate  that  in  some  cases 

the  null  hypothesis  that  the  correlation  coefficients  just 

discussed  were  equal  to  zero  was  rejected,  and  in  other 

cases  the  conclusion  was  failure  to  reject.  If  an  alpha 

level  of  .05  was  desired,  this  null  hypothesis  could  not 

be  rejected  for  operator  number  2,  3,  4,  6  and  8.  In 

these  cases  the  p  value  was  >.05.  This  implies  that  "any 

correlation  in  the  sample  is  primarily  the  result  of 

chance"  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983,  p.  96).  For  the  other 

operators,  the  two  groups,  and  the  overall  data  set  the  p 

values  were  small,  <.05,  thus  rejecting  the  null 

hy pothes is.  This  implies  that  the  cor r elation  coef f 1 c i ent 

was  statistically  significant. 

I t  shou 1 d  be  remembered  that  stat i st i ca 1 
significance  does  not  imply  importance.  It 
simply  means  that  the  relationship  found  in  the 
sample  is  present  in  the  population.  Given 

statistical  significance  it  is  then  up  to  the 
researcher  to  decide  whether  the  relationship 
Indicated  by  the  correlation  coefficient  has 
meaning  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983,  p.  96). 

According  to  Lewis  and  Ford  (1983)  a  correlation 

coefficient  between  0  and  .3  "indicates  a  weak 

relationship" (p.  96).  Therefore,  since  the  dependent 

variables  of  error  count  and  session  time  have  no  more 

than  a  weak  relationship,  R*.ll,  further  analysis  can 

consider  the  two  dependent  variables  separately.  Hence 

the  analysis  discussion  to  follow  considers  COUNT  first 


and  then  SESTIME 


Error  Count  Analysis 

Introduction 

A  count  of  the  number  of  errors  (COUNT)  was  generated 
for  each  operator  session.  Analysis  of  this  dependent 
variable  using  the  1999  phase  1  data  values  was 

accomplished  to  answer  several  questions.  These  questions 
required  resolution  prior  to  analysis  of  the  data  In  the 
later  phases  of  the  research.  First,  is  the  COUNT 
different  between  operators  and/or  between  groups?  If 

this  error  count  variable  shows  significant  differences 
then  a  correction  factor  may  be  necessary  prior  to  further 
analysis.  Second,  are  the  data  with  respect  to  the  COUNT 
variable  random  over  time?  Variation  in  time  might 

indicate  a  relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  of 
COUNT  and  the  independent  variable  of  date  of  the  session. 
The  approach  to  each  of  these  questions  Is  discussed 
separately. 

Operator  and  Group  Comoar i son 

The  possible  difference  of  the  error  count  variable 

between  operators  and/or  between  the  control  and 

experimental  groups  was  Investigated  using  a  one  way 
analysis  of  variance.  Two  null  hypotheses  were  tested. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  the  COUNT  variable  means  for 
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the  operators  were  equal.  The  second  that  the  COUNT 

variable  means  for  the  groups  were  equal.  The  ANOVA 
calculated  an  F*1.57  with  8,1990  degrees  of  freedom  which 
indicates  Insufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  with  respect  to  operators  at  p».13.  For  the 
two  groups,  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  was  also 
the  conclusion  with  p=.27  resulting  from  an  F=1.23  with 
8,1997  degrees  of  freedom.  To  further  support  these 

conclusions  a  nonparametric  Kruskal -Wal 1 1 s  test  was  used 
on  each  of  the  above.  in  both  cases  failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis  was  the  conclusion  using  this  test.  For 
operators,  F=l.l8  with  8,1990  degrees  of  freedom  resulted 
in  p=.31.  For  groups,  F=.65  with  1,1997  degrees  of 
freedom  resulted  in  pz.42.  These  statistics  imply  that 
there  Is  considerable  risk  In  concluding  that  the  error 
count  means  are  different  between  operators  or  groups  of 
operators  and  corrections  for  any  differences  should  not 
be  made.  Hence  no  correction  factor  was  applied  prior  to 
the  analysis  using  this  variable  in  the  future  phases. 
Randomness  of  Errors  Over  Time 

The  second  question  of  Interest  using  the  phase  1 
data  was  whether  the  error  count  variable  (COUNT)  was 
random  over  time,  date  of  the  session  (DATE),  for  each  of 


the  operators.  Any  trends,  lulls,  or  peaks  would  be  of 


Interest  as  this  would  Indicate  relationship  between  these 


two  variables.  Such  a  relationship  in  the  data  might  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  a  learning  or  some  other 
undesirable  experimental  affect.  If  such  an  affect  were 
found  to  be  present.  It  would  be  removed  by  applying  the 
appropriate  procedure.  To  investigate  the  randomness  of 
the  COUNT  data  over  time  (DATE),  regression  analysis  was 
used.  The  steps  followed  were  to  plot  the  data  allowing 
visual  inspection  of  the  possible  relationship,  to 
estimate  the  slope  In  the  linear  regression  model  and  test 
its  significance,  and  to  estimate  the  second  order 
coefficient  In  the  quadratic  model  and  test  its 
significance  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983).  The  t-test  was  used 
to  test  the  significance  of  the  model  coefficients  (Lewis 
and  Ford,  1983).  The  null  hypothesis  being  considered  was 
that  the  coefficient  was  zero. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  delineated  in  Table 
5.2,  Phase  1  Data  Randomness  of  COUNT  vs  DATE.  The  first 
column  Identifies  the  operator  for  which  the  results 
apply.  The  second  column  lists  the  p  valua  for  the  test 
of  significance  of  the  slope  In  the  linear  model.  The 
final  column  presents  the  p  value  for  the  test  of 
significance  of  the  second  order  coefficient  In  the 
quadratic  model.  Assuming  an  alpha  value  of  .05,  the 
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Table  5.2 

PHASE  1  DATA  RANDOMNESS  Of  COUNT  vs  DATE 
Ho*  Model  Coefficient  *  0 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


results  of  the  test  for  all  but  operator  8  indicated 
considerable  risk  in  assuming  that  the  variables  of  COUNT 
and  DATE  were  related.  Hence  the  data  were  assumed  to 
occur  at  random  over  time.  Since  for  operator  8  the 
conclusion  was  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  for  the  slope 
value,  this  question  of  randomness  over  time  was 
considered  in  each  of  the  following  phases  of  the  study  as 
operators  are  introduced  to  the  color  terminals. 


Total  time  for  a  session  was  generated  for  each 
operator  entry  of  each  new  application.  Analysis  of  phase 
1  data  with  respect  to  this  dependent  variable  of  session 
time  (SESTIME)  was  accomplished  to  answer  several  research 
questions.  These  answers  are  pertinent  to  the  method  of 
further  analysis.  First,  is  SESTIME  different  between 
operators  and/or  between  the  control  and  experimental 
groups?  If  the  operators  Involved  in  this  study  worked  at 
significantly  different  rates  of  speed  on  the  same 
terminals,  then  a  correction  factor  would  be  applied  to 
future  data  prior  to  analysts.  Second,  is  the  data  with 
respect  to  the  SESTIME  variable  random  over  time  for  each 
of  the  operators?  Variation  in  time  might  indicate  a 
relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  of  session 


The  question  of  difference  between  the  session  times 
(SESTIME)  for  the  operators  working  on  the  same  terminals 
was  approached  using  a  one  way  analysis  of  variance.  This 
analysis  was  accomplished  both  for  Individual  operators 
and  for  the  two  groups «  control  and  exper 1 menta 1 ,  of 
operators.  Two  null  hypotheses  were  tested.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  the  SESTIME  variable  means  for  the 
operators  were  equal.  The  second  that  the  SESTIME 
var 1 ab I e  means  for  the  groups  were  equa l .  Both  of  these 
null  hypotheses  were  rejected  with  p=.0001.  The  ANOVA 
values  were  F-41.95  with  8,1990  degrees  of  freedom  and 
F=45.33  with  1,1997  degrees  of  freedom  respectively.  The 
p  value  was  the  same  for  both  the  ana lysis  of  var 1 ance  and 
the  nonparametr I c  Kruskal -Wal 1 1 s  test.  The  table  values 
for  this  latter  test  were  F-62.63  with  8,1990  degrees  of 
freedom  and  F*40.73  with  1,1997  degrees  of  freedom  for  the 
two  hypotheses  respectively.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
operators  worked  at  significantly  different  rates  of  speed 
when  accomplishing  the  same  task  using  the  same  computer 
terminal.  To  correct  for  this  difference  between 
operators  a  weight  factor  was  calculated  to  equalize  the 


8 


session  times  of  each  of  the  operators.  This  weight 


factor  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  operator  mean  to 


the  grand  mean  for  the  ent ( re  data  set  (103.48).  Tab ) e 


5.3,  Operator  Mean  Session  Time  and  Weight  Factor,  shows 


these  calculated  values  for  each  operator.  The  first 


column  of  the  table  lists  the  operator  number.  The  second 


column  lists  the  average  session  time  for  each  operator 


during  this  phase  of  data  collections.  The  weight  factor 


for  each  operator  Is  listed  In  column  three.  Each  of  the 


session  times  was  divided  by  this  weight  factor  to  arrive 


at  the  corrected  session  time  (CSESTIME)  variable  to  be 


used  f  n  f uture  ana  lysis. 


Randomness  of  Session  Time  Over  Time 


The  second  question  of  Interest  with  respect  to  the 


dependent  variable  SESTIME  was  whether  the  data  were 


random  over  time  for  each  of  the  operators.  Analysis  to 


answer  this  question  might  Identify  the  presence  or 


absence  of  a  possible  learning  and/or  other  undesirable 


experimental  affect.  To  Investigate  this  possibility 


regression  analysis  was  accomplished  following  the  same 


procedures  as  for  error  count  ana  lysis  prev i ous 1 y 


described  In  the  Randomness  of  Errors  Over  Time  section  of 


this  chapter.  The  variables  used  In  this  analysis  was 


corrected  session  time  (CSESTIME)  versus  date  of  data 


Table  5.3 


OPERATOR  MEAN  SESSION  TIME  AND  WEIGHT  FACTOR 


Operator  Number 


Mean  T 1 me 
( seconds ) 

Weight  Factor 

97.27 

.94 

84.32 

.81 

92.87 

.90 

1 12.73 

1.09 

133.56 

1.29 

106.98 

1.03 

111.39 

1.08 

83.00 

.80 

109.63 

1.06 

entry  (DATE).  The  results  of  the  test  for  significance  of 


the  slope  In  the  linear  regression  model  and  the  second 
order  coefficient  in  the  quadratic  model  are  presented  in 
Table  5.4,  Phase  1  Data  Randomness  of  CSESTIME  vs  DATE. 
The  information  in  this  table  is  present ea  similarly  to 
that  of  Table  5.2  previously  discussed.  The  null 

hypothesis  tested  was  that  the  coefficients  were  zero. 
Assuming  an  alpha  value  of  .05,  the  results  for  all  but 
operator  6  indicated  considerable  risk  in  assuming  that 

the  variables  of  CSESTIME  and  DATE  were  related.  Hence 
the  data  were  assumed  to  occur  at  random  over  time.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  slope  value  for  the  data  of 
operator  6  the  conclusion  of  the  significance  test  was  to 
reject  the  null  hypothesis,  this  question  was  considered 
in  each  of  the  following  phases  of  the  study. 

Cone  1  us  ions 

The  phase  1  data  analysis  answered  a  number  of 

questions  of  concern  to  the  research.  Resolution  of  these 
questions  was  necessary  to  allow  for  proper  analysis  of 
the  data  in  the  future  phases  of  the  study.  No 

significant  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  the 

dependent  variables  of  error  count  and  session  time. 
Therefore  future  analysis  considered  the  two  dependent 
variables  separately. 
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Table  5.4 

PHASE  1  OATA  RANDOMNESS  of  CSESTIME  vs  DATE 
Ho :  Mode 1  Coef f I c 1 ent  =  0 

Reject  If  p<  .05 


-~-j?ggress i on  Model 

Operator  Number" — 

First  Order 

S 1  ope 
p  Value 

Second  Order 
Coef f i c 1 ent 
p  Value 

1 

.60 

.47 

2 

.33 

.94 

3 

.96 

.09 

4 

.43 

.06 

5 

.38 

.60 

6 

7 

.00* 

.70 

.09 

.25 

S 

.35 

.  13 

9 

.88 

.06 

There  was  found  to  be  considerable  risk  in  concluding 
that  the  error  count  means  were  different  between 
operators  or  between  the  two  groups  of  operators. 
Therefore  no  correction  factor  was  applied  in  analysis  of 
the  other  data  phases.  Also  the  average  daily  error  count 
was  indicated  to  occur  at  random  over  time  for  all  but  one 
of  the  operators.  Therefore  this  question  was  considered 
when  analyzing  the  other  phases  of  the  experiment. 

The  session  time  dependent  variable  was  found  to  be 
significantly  different  between  operators  and  between 
groups.  This  led  to  the  calculation  of  a  weight  factor 
and  the  creation  of  the  corrected  session  time  variable. 
The  corrected  values  were  used  in  ail  future  analysis. 
The  average  daily  corrected  session  time  was  indicated  to 
occur  at  random  over  time  for  all  but  one  of  the 
operators.  Therefore  this  question  was  examined  for  each 
of  the  following  phases  of  the  experiment. 

Analysis  of  the  data  in  the  following  phases  of  the 
research  was  accomplished  on  the  error  count  and  the 
session  time?  dependent  variables  separately.  The  findings 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  variables  In  the  areas  of 
operator  and  group  comparison  and  randomness  of  the  data 
over  time  were  applied  in  accomplishing  the  color  versus 
monochrome  display  data  analysis. 


VI.  COLOR  VS  MONOCHROME  TERMINAL  DATA  ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Once  the  required  baseline  questions  were  answered 
using  phase  1  data,  the  analysis  considered  the  research 
questions  involving  color  vs  monochrome  display  computer 
terminal  usage  for  data  entry.  The  data  for  this  analysis 
were  collected  in  two  phases,  phase  2  and  phase  3. 

Phase  2  allowed  operator  performance  to  be  measured 
when  using  a  color  versus  a  monochrome  display  computer 
terminal.  This  phase  of  data  collection  was  for  a  period 
of  five  weeks  from  7  March  to  8  April  1983.  During  this 
time  period  the  operators  were  split  into  two  groups. 
Group  1,  the  control  group,  consisted  of  five  operators 
who  continued  to  work  on  the  monochrome  terminals.  Group 
2,  the  experimental  group,  consisted  of  four  operators  who 
accomplished  the  data  entry  task  via  the  four  color 
computer  terminal.  A  total  of  2185  data  points  were 
collected  during  phase  2. 

Phase  3  data  collection  served  as  verification  for 
any  results  in  phase  2.  This  phase  also  covered  a  five 
week  period  from  II  April  to  13  May  1983.  The  two  group 
assignments  to  terminals  for  the  data  entry  task  were 
switched  during  this  phase.  Group  l  operators  were  now 


assigned  to  the  color  computer  terminals  and  group  2  to 
the  monochrome  computer  terminals.  A  total  of  1811  data 


points  were  collected  during  phase  3. 

The  analyses  of  these  two  phases  of  data  collection 
were  performed  similarly  and  are  presented  simultaneously 
to  allow  comparison  of  results.  These  analyses  are 
discussed  here  in  four  sections:  preliminary  questions, 
error  count  ana  1 ys i s ,  corrected  session  time  analysis  and 
cone  1  us i ons . 

Preliminary  Questions 

Two  preliminary  questions  were  answered  prior  to  the 
research  ana  1 ys i s  of  the  data.  The  first  question 
addressed  data  randomness  over  time.  The  second  question 
concerned  the  analysis  model  and  technique.  Each  of  these 
questions  are  discussed. 

Data  Randomness  Over  Time 

Randomness  of  the  data  over  time  was  of  concern  for 
each  operator  due  to  the  possible  presence  of  a 

relationship  between  the  error  count  per  session  (COUNT) 
variable  versus  the  date  of  data  entry  (DATE)  and/or  the 
corrected  session  time  (CSESTIME)  variable  versus  DATE. 
The  relationship  could  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
learning  affect  caused  by  the  color  computer  terminal 
introduction  and/or  some  other  undesirable  experimental 


affect . 


If  the  data  Indicated  no  trends  over  time  then 


the  assumption  would  be  made  that  these  affects  were  not 
present.  These  phenomena  were  investigated  in  both  phase 
2  and  phase  3  data  using  regression  analysis.  As 
discussed  in  the  Randomness  of  Errors  Over  Time  section  of 
Chapter  IV,  the  data  were  plotted  allowing  for  visual 
inspection  of  the  possible  relationship,  then,  the  slope 
in  the  linear  regression  model  estimated  and  tested  for 
significance,  and  finally,  the  second  order  coefficient 
estimated  in  the  quadratic  model  and  tested  for 
significance  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983). 

The  plots  of  COUNT  vs  DATE  and  CSESTIME  vs  DATE 
showed  no  obvious  trends  for  either  phase  2  or  phase  3 
data.  The  slope  and  second  order  coefficients  were 
calculated  and  their  significance  checked  with  a  t-test 
using  the  linear  and  polynomial  regression  procedures 
available  in  SAS.  The  null  hypothesis  tested  was  that 
these  model  coefficients  equaled  zero.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  presented  in  Table  6.1,  Phase  2  Data 


Randomness 

of 

COUNT  vs 

DATE, 

Tab l e  6.2, 

Phase  3 

Data 

Randomness 

of 

COUNT  vs 

DATE, 

Table  6.3, 

Phase  2 

Data 

Randomness 

of 

CSESTIME  vs 

DATE 

and  Table  6.4 

,  Phase  3 

Data 

Randomness 

of 

CSESTIME  vs  DATE 

.  The  first 

co 1 umn  i n 

each 

of  these  four  tables  identifies  the  operator  for  which  the  * 
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PHASE  2  DATA  RANDOMNESS  of  COUNT  vs  DATE 


Ho:  Model  Coefficient  =  0 
Reject  If  p<  .05 


-Regress ion  Model 

Operator  Number'"''---- 

First  Order 
Slope 
p  Value 

Second  Order 
Coeff i c i ent 
p  Value 

1 

.51 

.33 

2 

.77 

.31 

3 

.29 

.65 

4 

.43 

.  18 

5 

.73 

•  6 1 

6 

.15 

.88 

7 

.24 

.77 

8 

.26 

.07 

9 

.92 

.45 

*  Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
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Table  6.2 

PHASE  3  DATA  RANDOMNESS  of  COUNT  vs  DATE 
Ho:  Model  Coefficient  =  0 

Reject  if  pi  .05 


.Regress i on  Model 
Operator  Numbe?" 


First  Order 

Second  Order 

Slope 

Coef f i c i ent 

p  Value 

p  Value 

.27 

.55 

.  19 

.90 

.30 

.56 

.31 

.75 

.  18 

.38 

.83 

.07 

.62 

.96 

.31 

.32 

.20 

.06 
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Tab  I e  6.3 

PHASE  2  DATA  RANDOMNESS  of  CSESTIME  vs  DATE 
Ho:  Model  Coefficient  *  0 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


JRegres  s  i  on  Mode  1 

First  Order 

S 1  ope 
p  Value 

Second  Order 
Coef f i c 1 ent 
p  Value 

Operator  Number  - 

1 

.81 

.92 

2 

.61 

.46 

3 

.10 

.57 

4 

.  18 

.40 

5 

.  10 

.21 

6 

.22 

.79 

7 

.82 

.90 

a 

.81 

.43 

9 

.91 

.51 

*  Rejected  at  assumed  sianlficance  leval  of  .05 


PHASE  3  DATA  RANDOMNESS  of  CSESTIME  vs  DATE 


Ho:  Model  Coefficient  =  0 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


■Regression  Model 

Operator  Num5€n*"“ - 

F i rst  Order 

S 1  ope 
p  Value 

Second  Order 
Coef f i c i ent 

P  Value 

1 

.69 

.60 

2 

.  1  1 

.39 

3 

.88 

.22 

4 

.43 

.41 

5 

.38 

.92 

6 

.88 

.  1  1 

7 

.  14 

.91 

8 

.70 

.59 

9 

.56 

.96 

*  Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
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results  apply.  The  second  column  lists  the  p  value  for 
the  test  of  significance  of  the  slope  in  the  linear 
regression  model.  The  final  column  presents  the  p  value 
for  the  test  of  significance  of  the  second  order 
coefficient  in  the  quadratic  model.  The  values  of  p  in 
these  last  two  columns  indicate  whether  or  not  to  reject 
the  null  hypothesis.  If  p  is  less  than  or  equal  the 
desired  value  of  alpha,  then  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  is  concluded.  Assuming  an  alpha  value  of  .05, 
the  results  of  the  tests  indicated  failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis  under  consideration  for  this  part  of  the 
analysis.  All  values  of  p  are  greater  than  .05.  This 
implies  considerable  risk  in  assuming  that  COUNT  vs  DATE 
or  CSESTIME  vs  DATE  have  either  a  linear  or  quadratic 
relationship  in  either  phase  2  or  phase  3  of  the  data. 
Therefore  the  assumption  was  made  that  no  learning  affects 
or  other  undesirable  experimental  affects  existed  in 
either  phase  of  the  data  and  no  further  corrections  were 
made  to  the  data. 

Analysis  Technique  and  Approach 

The  analysis  technique  planned  for  use  in  answering 
the  primary  research  questions  was  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA).  This  technique  allows  for  analysis  of  several 

It  was  desired  to 


Independent  variables  simultaneously 


V 


consider  as  many  of  these  variables  simultaneously  as 


possible  in  the  ANOVA  model  in  order  to  analyze  all 
possible  interactions.  In  considering  a  4-factor  analysis 
of  variance  model  including  all  four  Independent 
variables,  a  majority  of  the  cells  were  empty.  Therefore 
a  3-factor  ANOVA  model  was  considered.  When  investigating 
the  required  assumptions  for  use  of  the  ANOVA  technique, 
the  3-factor  models  for  analyses  were  found  to  be 
infeasible.  As  none  of  interaction  effects  were  found  to 
be  statistically  significant  for  the  3-factor  models, 
2-factor  ANOVA  models  were  considered.  The  generic  form 
of  the  2-factor  model  considered  for  analyses  was: 

y(ijk)=u  +7*(i)  +^f(j)  +  7#(ij)  +£(ijk)  1=Treatment  Level 

j  =Character i st i c 
Level 

k=Observat ion 
Number 

where  y(ijk)  was  the  (ijk)th  performance  (corrected 
session  time  or  error  count)  observation  and  u  was  the 
overall  mean  performance  effect.  The  Ti  i )  represented  the 
true  effect  of  the  1th  level  of  terminal  treatment  (color 
or  monochrome).  The  /3(j)  was  the  true  effect  of  the  Jth 


level  of  the  characteristic  factor  (age,  experience  level 


or  time  of  day  of  data  entry).  (725)  ( I  j)  represented  the 
effect  of  the  interaction  between  the  ith  terminal 
treatment  and  the  jth  characteristic  factor  and  £(ijk)  was 
the  random  error  component  of  the  (ijk)th  observation. 
Table  6.5,  Variables  for  Analysis,  lists  the  independent 
variables  with  their  associated  levels  and  the  dependent 
variables  for  each  term  defined  In  the  models  used  for 
analyses.  The  2-factor  models  of  interest  were:  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP ,  TERMGP  x  EXPLV,  and  TERMGP  x  TOD.  These  were 
analyzed  first  for  a! 1  forms  of  the  dependent  variable  of 
error  count  and  then  for  the  dependent  variable  of 

corrected  session  time. 


Error  Count  Analysis 


Introduction 


There  were  four  research  questions  of  concern  with 
respect  to  the  dependent  variable  of  error  count.  Does 
color  display  usage  affect  input  error  rate?  Are  the 
effects  of  color  display  usage  related  to  the  age  of  the 
operator?  Are  the  effects  of  color  display  usage  related 
to  the  experience  level  of  the  operator?  Are  the  effects 
of  color  display  usage  related  to  the  time  of  day  of  data 
entry?  These  research  questions  were  considered  by 


separate  analysis  of  phase  2  (group  1  using  monochrome 


I. 


VARIABLES  for  ANALYSIS 


INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

Treatment  Variables  7'(\) 

Terminal  Group  (TERMGP) 
Color 

Monochrome 


Characteristic  Variables  /5(J) 

Age  Group  of  Operators  (AGEGP) 

Less  than  or  equal  to  35  years 
Over  35  years 

Experience  Level  of  Operators  (EXPLV) 
Less  than  or  equal  to  2  years 
Over  2  years 

Time  of  Day  of  Data  Entry  (TOD) 
Entries  prior  to  noon 
Entries  at  or  after  noon 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLES  y(ijk) 

Error  Rate 

Error  Count  (COUNT) 

Error  count  Rank  Transformation  (RCOUNT) 

Error  Count  Ratio  (CNTRAT) 

Error  Count  Ratio  Rank  Transformat  Ion  (RCNTRAT) 
Session  Time 

Corrected  Session  Time  (CSESTIME) 

Ranked  Corrected  Session  Time  (RCTIME) 


termi na 1 


group  2  using  color  terminal)  and  phase  3  (group 


1  using  color  terminal,  group  2  using  monochrome)  data. 
The  analyses  are  discussed  simultaneously  for  both  phases. 
Initially  data  were  checked  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
required  assumptions  for  the  ANOVA  technique  were 
supported.  This  is  discussed  first.  The  research 
questions  are  then  resolved  using  the  appropriate  models. 
ANOVA  Assumptions 

The  analysis  of  variance  technique  makes  four  basic 
assumptions  about  the  data  to  be  analyzed.  These  are 
generally  referred  to  as  independence,  normality, 
homogeneity  of  variances  and  additivity  (Berenson,  Levine, 
and  Goldstein,  1983).  A  description,  the  analytical 
technique  employed  to  test,  the  results  and  any  changes 
needed  to  be  made  to  the  data  or  the  models  are  discussed 
for  each  of  the  four  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  ANOVA 
models  under  scrutiny. 

Independence.  The  assumption  of  independence  implies 
that  the  observed  value  in  any  cell  of  the  ANOVA  model  has 
no  effect  or  influence  on  any  other  observed  values  in 
that  cell  or  any  of  the  other  cells  (Berenson  et  al., 
1983).  This  required  assumption  was  met  due  to  several 
factors  inherent  In  the  experiment.  The  operators  worked 
separately  on  their  own  unique  set  of  data  entry  forms. 


A1  so 


data  were  collected  only  on  new  applicants  and  once 


the  initial  entry  was  made  by  an  operator,  this  applicant 
was  no  longer  considered  new.  Hence  two  data  points  could 
not  be  collected  on  the  same  application.  Therefore  it  is 
assumed  for  this  research  that  the  data  were  independent. 

Normal ity.  Normality  of  the  residuals  in  each  cell 
of  each  ANOVA  model  was  considered.  Since  the  operators 
were  experienced  with  the  tested  data  entry  task,  they 
made  very  few  errors.  Therefore  most  of  the  residuals 
were  highly  skewed  to  the  left,  hence  the  normality 
assumption  was  not  satisfied.  A  new  variable  was  created 
in  attempt  to  more  closely  meet  this  assumption.  The  ( 

variable  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  errors  per  day  for  each  operator  over  the  number  of 
applications  entered  by  the  operator  for  that  day.  This 
variable  was  referred  to  as  the  error  count  ratio.  The 
creation  of  the  variable  allowed  consideration  of  two 
2-factor  ANOVA  models.  These  were  terminal  type  (TERMGP) 
x  age  group  of  the  operator  (AGEGP)  and  terminal  type  , 

(TERMGP)  x  experience  level  group  of  the  operator  (EXPLV). 

The  normality  of  the  residuals  were  considered  for  each  of 
these  models  and  compared  to  the  original  variable  of 
error  count  to  detect  any  Improvement  with  respect  to  this 
assumption.  The  Kolmogorov  D-statistic  procedure  in  SAS  X 


was  used  to  test  the  normality  of  the  residuals. 


Neither  the  error  count  (COUNT)  nor  the  error  count 
ratio  (CNTRAT)  variables  using  either  phase  2  or  phase  3 
data  passed  this  test  with  an  assumed  alpha  value  of  .05. 
However,  the  fixed  effects  ANOVA  model  is  relatively 
robust  against  departures  from  normality  provided  the 
departure  is  not  of  extreme  form,  that  is  the  distribution 
of  residuals  are  not  highly  skewed  but  be l l -shaped  (Neter 
and  Wasserman,  1974).  The  coefficients  of  skewness  and 
kurtosis  were  calculated  to  investigate  if  the  residuals 
formed  a  be  11 -shaped  curve.  These  coefficients  measure 
the  symmetry  and  the  peakedness  respectively  of  the 
distribution.  If  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  of 
skewness  was  less  than  1.4  and  the  coefficient  of  kurtosis 
was  less  than  2.5,  the  distribution  of  the  residuals  was 
assumed  to  be  close  to  be II -shaped  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983). 
Under  these  conditions  departure  from  normal ity  was 
assumed  not  to  be  of  extreme  form.  Table  6.6,  Departure 
from  Normality  for  the  Error  Variable  lists  the 

coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis  for  several  forms  of 
the  error  variable:  COUNT,  CNTRAT,  RCOUNT  AND  RCNTRAT. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  lists  the  variable  form  to 
which  the  values  apply.  Each  of  these  forms  are 

discussed.  The  next  two  columns  delineate  the 


DEPARTURE  from  NORMALITY  for  the  ERROR  VARIABLE 


Phase  2  (P2)  and  Phase  3  (P3) 


^^■^^iodel 
Var i ab 1^ 

TERMGP 
Skewness 
( P2/P3 ) 

x  AGEGP 
Kurtos i s 
(P2/P3 ) 

TERMGP 

Skewness 

(P2/P3) 

x  EXPLV 
Kurtos i s 
(P2/P3 ) 

COUNT 

7. 0/7. 5 

59.7/67.3 

7. 2/7. 5 

61 .3/67.4 

CNTRAT 

2.2/3. 1 

8.6/14.1 

2. 7/3.3 

9.6/16.3 

RCOUNT 

3. 4/3. 2 

9.5/  8.4 

3. 4/3. 2 

9.6/  8.4 

RCNTRAT 

.3/  .5 

-1 .5/-1 .4 

.4/  .5 

-1 .4/-1 .4 

coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtos i s  for  the  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP  model  first  using  phase  2  (P2)  and  then  phase  3  (P3) 
data.  The  values  of  these  coefficients  for  each  of  the 
phases  are  separated  by  a  slash  (/).  The  last  two  columns 
list  these  same  values  for  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model. 

For  the  error  count  (COUNT)  variable,  the  first  line 
of  data  in  Table  6.6,  the  coefficients  of  skewness  were 

greater  than  1.4  and  the  coefficients  of  kurtos is  were 

greater  than  2.5  for  both  phases  of  data  and  both  models. 
The  assumption  made  was  that  the  departure  from  normality 
of  the  residuals  for  the  COUNT  variable  was  of  extreme 
form.  The  coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis  were  then 
calculated  for  the  error  count  ratio  ( CNTRAT )  variable. 
These  values  are  presented  in  line  2  of  Table  6.6.  As 
with  the  COUNT  variable  the  coefficients  of  skewness  were 
greater  than  1.4  and  the  coefficients  of  kurtosis  were 

greater  than  2.5  for  both  phases  of  data  in  both  models. 

These  values  were  all  smaller  than  the  respective  values 
for  the  COUNT  variable,  but  still  indicated  a  departure 
from  normality  of  extreme  form.  To  alleviate  this 
departure,  the  literature  suggests  use  of  a  transformation 
of  the  data. 

The  transformat i on  investigated  was  a  rank 
transformation,  a  "robust  procedure  that  appears  to  behave 


remarkably  well"  (Conover  and  Iman,  1976,  p.  1357)  in 

improving  departures  from  normality  of  extreme  form. 

The  idea  of  the  rank  transform  is  simple.  If 
there  is  a  parametric  method  available  for 
analysis  of  the  data,  but  the  assumptions  of  the 
parametric  method  are  not  appropriate  for  the 
data,  then  one  merely  replaces  the  data  with 
their  ranks,  ranking  everything  from  smallest  to 
largest.  Then  the  parametric  method  of  analysis 
is  applied  to  the  ranks  rather  than  the  original 
data.  The  idea  of  replacing  the  data  with  the 
ranks  is  to  transform  the  original  observations 
into  numbers  that  more  nearly  satisfy  the 
assumptions  of  the  parametric  model,  and  at  the 
same  t i me  reta in  all  of  the  ord i na 1  i nf ormat i on 
contained  in  the  original  data.  (Conover  and 
Iman,  1976,  p.  1356) 

This  rank  transformat i on  was  accomplished  for  both  the 
error  count  variable  and  the  error  count  ratio  variable. 
As  with  the  COUNT  and  the  CNTRAT  variable,  neither  the 
error  count  rank  transformat i on  (RCOUNT)  variable  nor  the 
error  count  ratio  rank  transformation  (RCNTRAT)  variable 
passed  the  Kolmogorov  D-statistic  test  for  normality.  The 
null  hypothesis  that  the  cell  residuals  were  distributed 
normal ly  was  rejected  for  both  phase  2  and  phase  3  data. 
The  coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis  of  the 

transformed  data  were  investigated  to  assure  that  this 
departure  from  normality  was  not  of  extreme  form.  As 
noted  by  the  values  listed  in  line  3  of  Table  6.6,  the 
RCOUNT  variable's  data  did  not  meet  the  be  11 -shaped 
criteria.  However  the  rank  transformat i on  of  the  error 


count  ratio  (RCNTRAT)  aid  based  on  the  values  listed  fn 
line  4  of  Table  6.6.  Hence,  for  the  RCNTRAT  variable  it 
was  assumed  the  departure  from  normality  was  not  of 
extreme  form,  thus  the  normality  criterion  was  satisfied. 

Homogeneity  of  Variances.  The  third  assumption 
required  for  use  of  the  ANOVA  technique  was  equality  of 
variances  of  the  residuals  across  the  cells  of  the  ANOVA 
table.  "In  practice,  lack  of  normality  and  unequal 
variances  tend  to  go  hand  in  hand"  (Neter  and  Wasserman, 
1974,  p.  105).  Further,  the  transformation  which  helps  in 
making  the  distribution  of  the  residuals  more  normal  also 
is  effective  in  correcting  the  lack  of  equality  of 
variances  (Neter  and  Wasserman,  1974).  To  insure  this  was 
the  case  for  the  current  research  data,  equality  of 
variances  was  Investigated  for  all  four  forms  of  the  error 
variable  considered  in  the  previous  Normality  discussion. 

Several  methods  are  available  to  determine  if  the 
variances  are  equal .  Two  of  the  most  popular  are  the 
Bartlett  and  the  Hartley  tests.  Though  these  two  are 
widely  used,  both  are  very  sensitive  to  the  normality 
criterion.  The  Hartley  test  also  requires  that  the  cell 
sizes  be  equal  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  current 
research.  The  modified  Levene's  L  test  is  robust  to  the 
normality  assumption  and  does  not  require  equal  cell  sizes 


( Berenson  et  a  1  . , 
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1983).  Therefore,  Levene's  L  test  was 
used  to  investigate  equality  of  variances  of  the  cells  of 
both  the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  and  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  ANOVA 
mode  1 s . 

The  results  of  Lavene's  L  test  are  presented  in  Table 
6.7,  Homogeneity  of  Variances  for  the  Error  Variable.  The 
first  column  of  the  table  lists  the  form  of  the  error 
variable  for  which  the  information  on  that  line  pertains. 
The  second  and  third  columns  present  the  p  values  for  the 
test  of  equality  of  variance  of  the  cells  of  the  ANOVA 
models  of  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  and  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  respectively. 
These  values  are  presented  for  both  phase  2  and  phase  3 
data,  separated  by  a  slash.  Assuming  an  alpha  value  of 
.05,  any  p  value  less  than  or  equal  to  .05  indicates  the 
data  supports  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
variances  are  equal.  There  were  only  three  instances 
where  the  data  supported  equal  variances.  For  these  the  p 
value  was  greater  than  .05  indicating  considerable  risk  in 
assuming  that  the  cell  variances  were  not  equal.  For  the 
error  count  ratio  (CNTRAT)  variable,  TERMGP  x  AGEGP,  phase 
3  data,  the  p  value  was  .36.  For  the  ranked 
transformation  (RCNTRAT)  of  thfs  variable  both  of  the 
models  for  phase  3  resulted  in  p  values  greater  than  .05 


(.73  and  .77) 


Hence  the  assumption  was  made  that  the 


Table  6.7 

HOMOGENEITY  of  VARIANCES  for  the  ERROR  VARIABLE 
Phase  2  (P2)  and  Phase  3  (P3) 

Ho:  Cell  Variances  Are  Equal 
Reject  if  pi  .05 


^'\!iode  1 

TERMGP  x  AGEGP 

TERMGP  x  EXPLV 

p  Value 

p  Value 

Var  iabl^^ 

(P2/P3 ) 

(P2/P3 ) 

COUNT 

.00*/. 00* 

.00*/. 01* 

CNTRAT 

.00*/. 01* 

.00*/. 36 

RCOUNT 

.00*/. 00* 

.00*/. 01* 

RCNTRAT 

.01*/. 73 

.02*/. 77 

Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 


cell  variances  were  equal  in  these  instances.  For  phase  2 


data,  the  RCNTRAT  variable  was  an  improvement  with  respect 
to  equality  of  cell  variances  over  the  other  forms  of  the 
variable.  Therefore,  this  form  was  the  one  used  in 
further  analysis.  Rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that 
the  variances  were  equal  was  still  supported.  Provided 
that  the  additivity  assumption  was  true,  the  ANOVA 
technique  was  planned  in  these  cases,  however  the  Welch 
technique  was  also  planned  to  support  the  results.  The 
Welch  technique  is  similar  to  the  ANOVA  technique  except 
that  it  computes  a  W  statistic  based  on  the  individual 
cell  variances  and  is  therefore  applicable  when  cell 
variances  are  unequal  (Brown  and  Forsythe,  1974). 

Additi vi ty.  Additivity  was  the  final  criterion 
investigated.  The  ANOVA  model  yields  sufficient 
statistics  that  estimate  the  main  factor  parameters  only 
if  the  main  factors  are  additive.  The  property  of 
additivity  was  tested  by  analyzing  the  interaction  terms 
in  each  model  under  scrutiny  (Montgomery,  1976;  Neter  and 
Wasserman,  1974).  The  actual  ANOVA  table  is  discussed 
below  in  Results  and  Conclusions.  Two  methods  were  used 
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based  on  the  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  criterion  of 
homogeneity  of  variances. 

For  those  models  whose  cells  satisfied  the 


r.-‘. 


homogeneity  of  variance  criterion,  the  interaction  term 


was  tested  directly  for  significance  at  the  .05 
significance  level.  This  method  was  applicable  for  both 
models  using  phase  3  data.  At  this  level  of  significance, 
both  the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  and  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  models 
indicated  considerable  risk  in  assuming  the  interaction 
effect  was  significant.  Hence  it  was  assumed  that  the 
main  factors  of  these  models  for  phase  3  data  were 
additive. 

For  those  models  whose  cell's  data  supported  unequal 
variances  and  thus  the  Welch  technique  planned  for  main 
effects  analysis,  the  ANOVA  interaction  statistics  were 
analyzed  but  with  a  more  stringent  criterion.  This  method 
was  used  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Welch  technique 
available  only  tested  main  effects,  thus  did  not  yield 
statistics  on  the  interaction  terms.  Secondly,  Brown  and 
Forsythe  (1974)  reported  as  much  as  17%  fluctuation  in  the 
F  statistics  derived  from  the  ANOVA  when  the  variances 
were  extreme  and  not  equal.  To  compensate  for  a  possible 
fluctuation  in  the  F  statistic  for  the  interaction  term  in 
the  models  whose  cell  variances  were  not  equal,  the  F 
statistics  were  increased  by  177.  and  the  p  value 
recalculated.  The  level  of  significance  was  once  again 
considered  at  .05.  This  method  was  required  for  both 


models  in  analysis  of  phase  2  data.  Both  the  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP  and  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  models'  recalculated  p  values 
indicated  considerable  risk  in  assuming  the  Interaction 
terms  were  significant.  Therefore  it  was  assumed  that  the 
main  factors  of  these  models  were  additive. 

Conclusions.  Independence  was  applicable  for  all 
models  considered  for  both  phase  2  and  phase  3  data.  Due 
to  the  findings  with  respect  to  normality  of  the  residuals 
and  homogeneity  of  variances,  the  error  count  ratio  rank 
transformat  ion  (RCNTRAT)  dependent  variable  was  selected 
for  further  analysis.  Normality  of  the  residuals  for  this 
variable  was  indicated  for  both  models  of  each  phase's 
data.  Homogeneity  of  variances  for  the  cell's  data  of  the 
ANOVA  mode  1 s  was  supported  by  the  phase  3  data  but  not  for 
the  phase  2  data.  The  Welch  technique  was  considered  in 
the  cases  where  homogeneity  of  variance  could  not  be 
assumed.  The  assumption  of  additivity  was  Investigated 
using  the  two  methods  described  in  that  section.  Based  on 
the  results  from  this  analysis,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
main  factors  of  all  models  under  consideration  were 
additive.  Hence,  the  statistics  derived  from  the  ANOVA 
and/or  Welch  techniques  were  employed  to  analyze  the 
2-factor  models  whose  measured  variable  was  RCNTRAT.  The 
results  of  analysis  are  presented  next  for  phase  2  and 


phase  3  data. 

Results  and  Conclusions 

The  statistics  derived  from  the  ANOVA  and/or  Welch 
techniques  applied  to  the  two  models  under  consideration 
were  analyzed  to  Investigate  the  effect  color  had  on 
operator  input  error  rate.  The  models  were  TERMGP  x  AGEGP 
vs  RCNTRAT  and  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  vs  RCNTRAT.  Results  and 
conclusions  based  on  the  analyses  of  these  models' 
estimated  parameters  are  presented  under  the  appropriate 
research  question.  Table  6.8,  ANOVA  and  Welch  Results, 
details  the  analytical  findings.  The  table  lists  the 
calculated  values  for  each  model  for  the  ANOVA  and/or 
Welch  techniques.  For  the  ANOVA,  these  include  the  mean 
sum  of  squares  (Mean  SS),  the  degrees  of  freedom  (df),  the 
F  value  (F)  and  the  associated  p-value  (p) .  When  the 
Welch  technique  was  applied,  the  table  shows  the  degrees 
of  freedom  associated  with  the  W  statistic,  the  W 
statistic,  and  the  p  value.  These  values  are  presented 
for  phase  2  and  phase  3  data  analyses  separated  by  a  slash 
(/).  All  hypotheses  were  tested  at  the  .05  significance 
level.  That  is,  the  null  hypothesis  of  nonsignificance  of 
the  factor  was  rejected  if  the  p  value  was  less  than  or 
equal  to  .05.  The  results  and  conclusions  are  discussed 
for  each  of  the  research  questions. 


Table  6.8 

ANOVA  and  WELCH  RESULTS 
RCNTRAT  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
Phase  2  (P2)  and  Phase  3  (P3) 
Ho:  Factor  equal  zero 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


' - - 

Mean  SS 

df 

F  or  W 

P 

Model  Factors'"'" 

(P2/P3) 

(P2/P3) 

(P2/P3) 

(P2/P3) 

TERMGP  &  AGEGP 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

9649.18/2555.23 

1/1 

3.39/1.02 

.07/. 31 

INTERACTION 

6910.45/  86.11 

i/1 

2.43/0.03 

.12/. 85 

ERROR 

WELCH 

2844.24/2511.59 

195/184 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3,73/N/A 

1.20/N/A 

•31/N/A 

TERMGP  &  EXPLV 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

4807.27/  124.43 

1/1 

1.70/0.05 

.19/. 82 

INTERACTION 

5305.32/3192.58 

1/1 

1.87/1.26 

.17/. 26 

ERROR 

WELCH 

2836.13/2529.19 

195/184 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3,76/N/A 

2.46/N/A 

•07/N/A 

Color  vs  Error  Rate 


Does  color  display  terminal 


usage  affect  operator  i nput  error  rate  dur i ng  the 
accomplishment  of  a  data  entry  task?  The  main  factor 

TERMGP  was  analyzed  for  both  models  using  each  phase  of 
data.  The  levels  of  TERMGP  were  color  and  monochrome 
display  terminal.  The  resulting  p  values  are  presented  in 
Table  6.8.  For  the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  model  the  values  were 
.07  and  .31  for  phase  2  (P2)  and  phase  3  (P3)  data 
respectively.  The  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  resulted  in  p 
values  of  .19  and  .82  for  the  two  phases  of  data.  Since 
the  phase  2  data  did  not  pass  the  Levene's  L  test 
discussed  earl ier  for  homogeneity  of  variances,  the  Welch 
technique  was  applied  and  the  p  values  are  presented  only 
for  this  phase  in  Table  6.8.  This  technique  supported  the 
findings  of  the  ANOVA  technique.  These  results 

consistently  indicate  that  the  data  do  not  support  that 
the  use  of  a  color  display  terminal  for  data  entry 
affected  the  operator's  input  error  rate  sign if icantly 
different  from  the  use  of  a  monochrome  display  terminal. 
Even  though  the  variability  due  to  age  or  experience  level 
were  accounted  for,  color  had  no  effect. 

Color  x  Age  vs  Error  Rate.  Is  the  effect  of  color 
display  terminal  usage  on  operator  performance  as  measured 
by  error  rate  significantly  different  for  particular 


levels  of  operator  age  group?  The  interaction  factor  in 


the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  model  for  phase  2  and  phase  3  data  was 
used  to  investigate  this  question.  The  levels  of  TERMGP 
were  color  and  monochrome.  The  levels  of  AGEGP  were  the 
younger  group  of  operators  (35  years  of  age  or  less)  and 
the  older  group  of  operators  (greater  than  35  years  of 
age).  The  results  of  testing  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
interaction  factor  means  were  equal  are  presented  in  Table 
6.8.  For  phase  2  data,  the  p  value  was  .12.  Even  if  the 
F  value  was  changed  by  17  per  cent  due  to  the  unequal 
variances  as  discussed  in  the  Additivity  section  of  Error 
Count  Analysis,  considerable  risk  was  indicated  in 
assuming  that  the  means  are  significantly  different.  The 
P  value  using  phase  3  data  of  .85  strongly  supports  this 
same  result.  Hence,  the  data  contained  insufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  color  display  usage 
significantly  changes  operator  error  rate  over  monochrome 
display  usage  for  either  the  younger  or  the  older  level  of 
operators . 

Color  x  Experience  vs  Error  Rate.  I s  the  effect  of 
color  display  terminal  usage  on  operator  performance  as 
measured  by  error  rate  significantly  different  for 
particular  levels  of  operator  experience?  The  Interaction 
factor  in  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  for  phase  2  and  phase  3 
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data  was  used  to  investigate  this  question.  The  levels  of 
EXPLV  were  the  less  experienced  operators  (2  years  or  less 
experience)  and  the  more  experienced  operators  (more  than 
two  years  experience).  The  experience  referred  to  was 
operator  on  the  Job  experience  accomplishing  the  data 
entry  task  used  in  the  research.  The  minimum  operator 
experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  data  collection  period 
was  1.5  years.  The  p  value  for  phase  2  data  was  .17 
(Table  6.8)  and  even  considering  the  possible  F  value 
fluctuation  due  to  unequal  variances  considerable  risk  was 
indicated  in  assuming  that  the  means  are  significantly 
different.  The  p  value  of  .26  for  phase  3  data  supports 
this  result.  Hence,  the  data  contain  insufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  color  display  usage 
significantly  changes  operator  error  rate  over  monochrome 
display  usage  for  either  the  less  or  the  more  experienced 
group  of  operators. 

Corrected  Session  Time  Analysis 

I ntroduct i on 

The  other  objective  measure  of  operator  performance 
in  this  research  besides  error  rate  was  time  required  to 
accomplish  the  data  entry  task.  There  were  four  research 
questions  of  concern  with  respect  to  the  corrected  session 
time  (CSESTIME)  dependent  variable.  Does  color  display 
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Hence  two  data  points  could  not  be  collected  on  the  same 


application.  Therefore  it  Is  assumed  for  this  research 
that  the  data  were  independent. 

Homogeneity  of  Variances.  Compliance  with  the 
equality  of  variances  assumption  was  investigated  using 
Levene's  L  test  for  the  3-factor  models  under  scrutiny. 
For  both  models  this  test  indicated  a  conclusion  of 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  variances  were 
equal.  Therefore  the  Welch  statistic  was  considered  for 
use  to  answer  the  research  questions.  However  the  Welch 
technique  available  considered  only  two  factors. 
Therefore,  the  models  were  reduced  to  2- factor  models. 
This  allowed  application  of  the  Welch  technique.  The 
2-factor  models  considered  were  TERMGP  x  AGEGP,  TERMGP  x 
EXPLV,  and  TERMGP  x  TOD.  The  results  of  Levene's  L  test 
for  these  new  models  are  presented  in  Table  6.9, 

Homogeneity  of  Variances  for  the  CSESTIME  Variable.  This 
table  is  constructed  and  Interpreted  similarly  to  Table 
6.7  discussed  in  the  previous  ANOVA  Assumption  section  for 
the  Error  Count  analysis.  For  the  three  models  using 
phase  2  data,  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
variances  were  equal  was  indicated  with  p<.05.  This  was 
also  the  case  for  two  of  the  models  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  and 
TERMGP  x  TOD,  using  phase  3  data.  For  these  the  Welch 


statistic  was  planned  for  analysis  as  just  described.  For 
the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  using  phase  3  data  the  p  value  of 
.28  indicated  considerable  risk  in  assuming  that  the 
variances  were  not  equal.  For  this  model  the  Welch 
statistic  was  not  considered. 

Normal ity.  Normality  of  the  residuals  in  each  cell 
of  each  2-factor  ANOVA  model  was  Investigated  using  the 
Kolmogorov  D-Statistic  procedure  in  SAS.  Assuming  a 
significance  level  of  .05,  the  statistic  indicated 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  distribution  of 
the  residuals  was  normal.  The  coefficients  of  skewness 
and  kurtosfs  were  calculated  to  investigate  if  the 
departure  from  normality  was  of  extreme  form.  Table  6.10, 
Departure  from  Normality  for  the  CSESTIME  Variable,  lists 
the  coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis.  The  table 
lists  these  values  for  each  of  the  three  models  with  phase 
2  and  phase  3  values  separated  by  a  slash  (/).  For  all 
models,  the  coefficient  of  skewness  was  less  than  1.4  and 
the  coefficient  of  kurtosis  was  less  than  2.5.  Therefore 
it  was  assumed  the  departure  from  normality  was  not  of 
extreme  form  and  the  normality  assumption  satisfied. 

Additi vity.  Additivity  was  the  final  criterion 
investigated.  This  property  was  tested  by  analyzing  the 
interaction  terms  in  each  model  (Montgomery,  1976;  Neter 
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Tabl e  6.10 

DEPARTURE  from  NORMALITY  for  the  CSESTIME  VARIABLE 
Phase  2  <P2>  and  Phase  3  (P3) 


TERMGP  x 

AGEGP 

TERMGP  x 

EXPLV 

TERMGP 

x  TOD 

Skewness 

Kurtos i s 

Skewness 

Kurtos 1 s 

Skewness 

Kurtos i s 

( P2/P3 ) 

(P2/P3) 

( P2/P3 ) 

(P2/P3) 

( P2/P3 ) 

( P2/P3 ) 

1 .3/1 .2 

1 .9/1 .5 

1 .3/1 .2 

1 .8/1.6 

t .2/1 .2 

1  .8/1 .5 

and  Wasserman,  1974).  The  actual  ANOVA  table  is  discussed 
below  in  Results  and  Conclusions. 

For  those  models  whose  cells  satisfied  the 
homogeneity  of  variance  criterion,  the  interaction  term 
was  tested  directly  for  significance  at  the  .05 
significance  level.  This  method  was  only  applicable  for 
the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  using  phase  3  data.  At  this 
level,  the  Interaction  effect  was  found  to  be 
statistically  significant.  Hence  the  model  was  assumed 
not  to  be  additive.  For  this  model,  the  main  effects' 
statistics  have  little  practical  meaning.  The  literature 
suggests  holding  one  factor  constant  while  applying  the 


ANOVA  technique  to  the  other  in  order  to  draw  conclusions 
(Montgomery,  1976;  Neter  and  Wasserman,  1974).  This  was 
followed  in  accomplishing  analysis  of  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV 


model  . 

For  those  models  whose  cell's  data  supported  unequal 
variances  and  thus  the  Welch  technique  planned  for  main 
effects  analysis,  the  ANOVA  interaction  statistics  were 
analyzed  but  with  a  more  stringent  criterion.  To 
compensate  for  a  possible  fluctuation  in  the  F  statistics 
for  the  Interaction  factor  in  these  models,  the  F 
statistics  were  increased  by  17  per  cent  and  the  p  value 
recalculated.  The  level  of  significance  was  considered  at 


.05. 


This  method  was  required  for  all  three  models  using 


phase  2  data  and  two  of  the  phase  3  models:  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP  and  TERMGP  x  TOD.  All  five  of  these  models' 

recalculated  p  values  indicated  considerable  risk  in 
assuming  the  interaction  terms  were  significant. 
Therefore  it  was  assumed  that  the  main  factors  of  these 
models  were  additive. 

Conclusions.  Independence  was  applicable  for  all 
models  considered  for  both  phase  2  and  phase  3  data.  The 
3-factor  models  failed  Levene's  L  test  for  homogeneity  of 
variances,  hence  the  Welch  technique  was  planned  for  main 
effects  analysis.  As  the  available  Welch  technique 
considered  only  2-factor  models,  the  original  models  were 
redefined.  After  investigating  the  normality  of  residuals 
for  the  CSE5TIME  variable  for  the  2-factor  models, 
deviation  from  normality  was  found  not  to  be  of  extreme 
form.  All  models  except  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  using  phase  3  data 
were  found  to  be  additive.  For  this  model,  main  effects 
analysis  was  accomplished  at  each  level  of  the  EXPLV  term. 
For  the  other  models,  the  statistics  derived  from  the 
ANOVA  and/or  Welch  techniques  were  employed  for  analysis. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  next  for  phase  2 


and  phase  3  data 


Results  and  Conclusions 

The  ANOVA  and/or  Welch  technique  were  applied  to  the 
appropriate  models  to  investigate  the  effect  color  had  on 
the  time  required  for  data  entry.  The  models  considered 
were  TERMGP  x  AGEGP,  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  and  TERMGP  x  TOD  vs 
CSESTIME.  The  analytical  findings  are  detailed  in  Table 
6. 11*  ANOVA  and  Welch  Results.  The  table  is  similar  to 
Table  6.8  and  lists  the  calculated  values  for  each  model 
for  the  ANOVA  and/or  Welch  techniques.  If  the  p  value  was 
less  than  or  equal  to  .05,  the  null  hypothesis  of 
nonsignificance  of  the  factor  was  rejected.  The  results 
and  conclusions  are  discussed  for  each  of  the  research 
questions. 

Color  vs  Session  Time.  Does  color  display  terminal 
usage  affect  operator  time  to  accomplish  the  data  entry 
task?  The  main  factor  TERMGP  was  analyzed  for  all  three 
models  and  each  phase  of  data.  The  levels  of  TERMGP  were 
color  and  monochrome  display  terminal.  The  six  p  values 
for  the  ANOVA  technique  are  presented  in  Table  6.11.  The 
only  value  that  indicated  statistical  significance  was  for 
the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  model  using  phase  2  data  with  p=.02  for 
the  ANOVA  technique  and  p=.00  for  the  Welch  technique. 
These  results  imply  that  when  removing  the  variance  due  to 
operator  age,  the  terminal  on  which  data  was  entered 


Table  6.11 

ANOVA  and  WELCH  RESULTS 
CSEST1ME  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
Phase  2  (P2)  and  Phase  3  (P3) 
Ho:  Factor  equal  zero 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


-^.Values 

Mean  SS 

df 

F  or  W 

Model  FactoT's-'-^. 

(P2/P3) 

(P2/P3) 

(P2/P3) 

TERMGP  &  AGEGP 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

6952.57/  724.39 

1/1 

5.18/0.44 

INTERACTION 

17.41/  153.59 

1/1 

0.01/0.09 

ERROR 

WELCH 

1340.92/1643.90 

2181/1807 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3*732/3*702 

7.17/0.96 

TERMGP  &  EXPLV 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

1241.68/  386.51 

1/1 

0.91/0.24 

INTERACTION 

1322.03/14763.2 

1/1 

0.97/9.03 

ERROR 

WELCH 

1359.87/1634.33 

2181/1807 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3,959/N/A 

0.91 /N/A 

TERMGP  &  TOD 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

2894.84/  553.79 

1/1 

2. 13/0.34 

INTERACTION 

956.37/4768.69 

1/1 

0.70/2.90 

ERROR 

WELCH 

1358.34/1643.57 

2181/1807 

MAIN  EFFECTS 

3,1173/3,999 

1.98/1.09 

(P2/P3) 


.02*/. 51 
.91  / . 76 


.00*/. 41 


.34  /.63 
.32  /.01 


.44  /N/A 


.14  /.56 
.40  /.09 


12  / . 35 


Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
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significantly  affected  the  time  needed  to  accomplish  the 
data  entry  task.  This  finding  was  not  supported  by  the 
phase  3  data  where  p=.51  indicated  no  evidence  of 
significant  difference  between  the  TERMGP  levels.  To 
interpret  this  result  for  practical  significance,  the 
means  of  the  two  TERMGP  levels  were  compared  for  each 
phase  of  data.  For  phase  2  data  the  mean  time  for  task 
completion  using  the  monochrome  display  terminal  was  1.7 
per  cent  (2  seconds)  less  than  the  mean  time  using  color. 
For  phase  3  data,  the  mean  time  for  task  completion  using 
the  color  display  terminal  was  0.9  per  cent  (1  second) 
less  than  the  mean  time  using  monochrome.  The  data  are 
inconsistent  as  to  which  display  terminal  usage  requires 
less  time  to  complete  the  data  entry  task.  The  data  do  in 
some  cases  support  a  significant  affect  on  session  time  by 
TERMGP  but  for  the  operators  and  the  data  entry  task 
tested,  the  difference  is  minimal. 

Color  x  Age  vs  Session  Time.  Is  the  effect  of  color 
display  terminal  usage  on  operator  performance  as  measured 
by  time  significantly  different  for  particular  levels  of 
operator  age?  The  interaction  factor  in  the  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP  model  for  phase  2  and  phase  3  data  was  used  to 
investigate  this  question.  The  levels  of  TERMGP  were 
color  and  monochrome.  The  levels  of  AGEGP  were  the 
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younger  group  of  operators  (35  years  of  age  or  less)  and 
the  older  group  of  operators  (greater  than  35  years  of 
age).  The  results  of  testing  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
interaction  factor  means  are  equal  are  presented  in  Table 
6.11.  The  p  value  of  .91  using  phase  2  data  indicated 
considerable  risk  in  assuming  that  the  means  are 
significantly  different.  The  p  value  using  phase  3  data 
of  .76  strongly  supports  this  result.  Hence,  the  data 
contains  insufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  color 
display  usage  significantly  changes  operator  session  time 
for  either  the  younger  or  the  older  level  of  operators. 

Color  x  Experience  vs  Session  Time.  Is  the  effect  of 
color  display  terminal  usage  on  operator  performance  as 
measured  by  time  significantly  different  for  particular 
levels  of  operator  experience?  The  interaction  factors  in 
the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  for  phase  2  and  phase  3  data  were 
used  to  investigate  this  question.  The  levels  of  TERMGP 
were  color  and  monochrome.  The  levels  of  EXPLV  were  less 
experienced  operators  (2  years  or  less  experience)  and  the 
more  experienced  operators  (more  than  2  years  experience). 
Experience  referred  to  operator  on  the  job  experience 
accomplishing  the  specific  data  entry  task  used  in  this 
research.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  6.11.  Phase 
2  data  with  p=.32  did  not  indicate  that  the  means  for  this 


factor  were  significantly  different.  However  the  p  value 


of  .01  using  phase  3  data  did  imply  additivity  could  not 
be  assumed.  To  further  investigate  this  model,  analyses 
was  accomplished  by  holding  the  EXPLV  factor  at  a  constant 
level  and  applying  the  ANOVA  technique  to  the  new  model. 
For  the  less  experienced  operators,  p=.03  indicated 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  TERMGP  mean  were 
equal .  The  means  show  a  6.3  per  cent  (7  second)  advantage 
for  less  experienced  operators  when  they  used  the 

monochrome  display  terminal.  For  the  more  experienced 
operators,  the  TERMGP  levels  also  Indicated  a  significant 
difference  in  performance  with  p=.02.  The  more 
experienced  operators  decreased  their  session  time  by  4.7 
per  cent  (5  seconds)  when  using  the  color  terminal.  Phase 
3  data  did  support  that  the  effect  of  color  display  usage 
on  operator  performance  as  measured  by  time  was 

significantly  different  for  both  the  less  and  more 

experienced  levels  of  operators.  Although  statistically 
significant,  the  differences  were  small.  These  data 

supported  an  advantage  for  the  less  experience  operators 
usfng  the  monochrome  display  terminal  and  an  advantage  for 
the  more  experienced  operators  using  the  color  display 
term! na 1 . 

Color  x  Time  of  Day  vs  Session  Time.  Is  the  effect 


,v. 
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of  color  display  terminal  usage  on  operator  performance  as 
measured  by  time  significantly  different  for  particular 
levels  of  time  of  day  of  data  entry?  The  interaction 
factors  of  the  TERMGP  x  TOD  model  for  phase  2  and  phase  3 
data  were  used  to  investigate  this  question.  The  levels 
of  TERMGP  were  color  and  monochrome.  The  levels  of  TOD 
were  morning  (entries  prior  to  noon)  and  afternoon 
(entries  at  or  after  noon).  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  6.11.  Both  for  phase  2  (p=.4)  and  phase  3  (p=.09) 
data,  considerable  risk  is  indicated  in  assuming  that  the 
means  are  not  equal.  Hence,  the  data  contains 
insufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  color  display  usage 
significantly  changes  operator  session  time  for  either 
morning  or  afternoon  entries. 

Concl us  ions 

This  chapter  addressed  the  hypothesis  that  color 
display  terminal  usage  to  accomplish  a  data  entry  task 
affects  the  performance  of  an  operator  experienced  with 
that  task.  Extensive  analyses  were  accomplished  and 
discussed  using  two  phases  of  data  to  investigate  this 
hypothesis.  The  analyses  involved  three  models:  TERMGP  x 
AGEGP,  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  and  TERMGP  x  TOD.  These  models  were 
Investigated  with  respect  to  the  dependent  variables  of 
error  count  and  session  time.  The  form  of  the  error 


var i ab 1 e 


analyzed  was  the 


error  count  ratio  rank 


transformation  (RCNTRAT).  This  variable  did  not  allow 
analysis  of  TERMGP  x  TOD.  The  form  of  the  time  variable 
analyzed  was  the  corrected  session  time  (CSESTIME).  The 
ANOVA  and/or  Welch  techniques  were  justified  and  used  as 
appropriate  to  accomplish  the  analyses.  The  statistical ly 
significant  results  supported  by  the  data  are  consolidated 
in  Table  6.12,  Final  Results  of  Analysis  of  Color.  The  p 
values  are  given  in  this  table  for  all  models  and  factors 
considered.  All  statistically  significant  results  are 
highlighted  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

For  the  error  variable,  RCNTRAT,  no  stat i st ical 1 y 
significant  results  were  indicated.  The  data  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  a  color  display  terminal  by 
operators  experienced  with  the  data  entry  task  tested  does 
not  significantly  affect  the  number  of  errors  committed. 

For  the  session  time  variable,  CSESTIME,  some  results 
indicated  statistical  significance.  This  was  true  for  the 
main  factor  of  TERMGP  in  the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  model  using 
phase  2  (P2)  data.  Monochrome  display  terminal  usage  was 

found  to  be  1.7  per  cent  (2  seconds)  faster  than  color. 
Also  statistical  significance  was  indicated  for  the 
interaction  factor  in  the  TERMGP  x  EXPLV  model  using  phase 
3  (P3)  data.  Holding  EXPLV  levels  constant,  it  was  found 


Table  6.12 


FINAL  RESULTS  of  ANALYSIS  of  COLOR 


p  Values  of  Models 
Phase  2  (P2)  and  Phase  3  (P3) 
HO:  Means  Are  Equal 

Reject  if  p  i  .05 


Var i ab 1 e 


ERROR  RATE 


SESSION  TIME 


Factors 


TERMGP  &  AGEGP 

TERMGP  .07  .31  .02*  .51 

TERMGP  &  EXPLV 

TERMGP  .19  .82  .34  1 

<  2  years  -  -  -  .03* 

>  2  years  -  -  .02* 

TERMGP  &  TOO 

TERMGP  -  -  .14  .56 

*  Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
I  Interaction  significant,  hold  levels  constant 
-  p  values  not  applicable  for  this  factor  of  the  model 
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that  for  the  less  experienced  group  of  operators  (2  years 
or  less  experience)  monochrome  display  terminal  usage  was 
6.3  per  cent  (7  seconds)  faster  than  color.  For  the  more 
experienced  group  (more  than  2  years  experience)  color 
display  terminal  usage  was  4.7  per  cent  (5  seconds)  faster 
than  monochrome.  These  results  are  not  supported  by  the 
other  phase  of  data  in  both  cases  just  discussed. 

The  conclusion  supported  by  these  findings  was  that 
even  for  the  statistically  significant  results,  the 
difference  in  time  to  accomplish  the  task  for  the  two 
terminal  types  was  minimal.  In  some  instances  monochrome 
terminal  usage  was  faster  and  in  others,  color  was  faster. 


However,  in  all  cases  the  difference  was  never  larger  than 
6.3  per  cent  (7  seconas). 


V.-.’.v  v 


VII.  SPECIAL  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 


I ntroduct ion 

During  the  final  three  weeks  of  the  experiment  some 
special  extensions  of  the  research  were  accomplished. 
There  were  two  purposes  underlying  these  extensions.  One 
purpose  was  to  val idate  some  areas  of  concern  in  the 
experimental  design.  These  areas  included  the  possible 
influence  on  operator  performance  of  physical  differences 
between  the  terminals  used  in  this  study  other  than  the 
presence  of  color.  Although  the  physical  differences  in 
size,  keyboard,  etc.  were  minor,  it  was  desired  to 


investigate  the  possible  affects  on  operator  performance. 
Another  area  was  that  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
learning  curve  in  the  data  and/or  change  in  the  effects  on 
operator  performance  of  the  independent  variables  over 
time.  The  second  purpose  of  these  special  extensions  was 
to  emulate  as  closely  as  possible  the  previously  cited 


consultant  study  in  an  attempt  to  verify  some  of  their 
stated  results.  Each  of  these  extensions  is  explained  in 
detail,  the  analysis  approach  discussed  and  the  results 


and  conclusions  presented. 


Extended  Daily  Terminal  Use 

Introduction 

The  first  extension  was  designed  to  address  two 
research  questions.  Do  the  physical  differences  of  the 
terminals  used  in  the  current  research  other  than  the 
presence  of  color  significantly  affect  operator 
performance  as  measured  by  session  time?  Does  the  amount 
of  time  spent  continuously  entering  data  via  a  computer 
terminal  s ign i f i cant  1 y  affect  operator  performance  as 
measured  by  session  time?  This  extension  consisted  of  one 
operator  interfacing  with  a  computer  terminal  continuously 
for  two  hours,  part  of  which  involved  the  new  applicant 
entry  task.  The  time  requirement  was  similar  to  that  of  a 
consultant  study.  To  insure  a  continuous  two  hours,  this 
operator  was  relieved  of  all  other  office  duties.  This 
operator  performed  the  new  applicant  entry  task  at  three 
intervals  within  the  two  hour  period  during  which  data 
were  collected.  These  intervals  occurred  at  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  each  block  of  time.  These 
Intervals  became  the  levels  for  the  first  independent 
variable  under  consideration  called  productivity  group 
(PRODGP).  This  operator  worked  using  one  of  three 
terminal  configurations  for  a  period  of  one  week  each. 
During  the  first  week,  the  task  was  accomplished  on  a 


monochrome  terminal  and  59  data  points  were  collected. 


The  color  terminal  was  used  during  the  second  week,  with 
57  data  points  collected.  The  final  week's  configuration 
was  the  same  color  terminal  as  the  second  except  with  the 
color  switch  in  the  off  position.  Sixty  one  data  points 
were  collected.  This  latter  configuration  actually 
presented  two  colors,  green  and  white,  rather  than  the 
usual  four:  green,  blue,  red  and  white.  Green  appeared 
during  data  entry  and  any  errors  detected  by  the  computer 


program  were  presented  in  white.  These  three 
configurations  were  the  levels  of  the  independent  variable 
of  terminal  conf igurat ion  (C0NF1GR).  The  dependent 
variable  considered  was  corrected  session  time  (CSE5TIME). 
Like  prior  analyses,  these  data  were  analyzed  for  aptness 
of  using  the  ANOVA  technique.  These  are  discussed  followed 
by  the  results  and  conclusions  derived  from  analyzing  the 
data  for  evidence  of  affect  on  performance. 

ANOVA  Assumptions 

The  four  assumptions  of  independence,  normality, 
homogeneity  of  variances,  and  additivity  required  for 
application  of  the  ANOVA  technique  were  investigated  for 
the  model  PRODGP  x  CONF I GR  vs  CSESTIME. 

Independence.  The  method  of  data  col  lection  was 
identical  to  that  of  the  preceding  phases.  Therefore  the 


data  collected  for  this  extension  were  also  assumed  to  be 
Independent. 

Normal ity.  Normality  of  the  residuals  in  each  cell 
of  the  model  was  examined  using  the  Kolmogorov 
D-statistic.  Assuming  a  significance  level  of  .05,  the 
statistic  indicated  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  that 
the  distribution  of  the  residuals  was  normal.  The 
coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis  were  calculated  for 
determination  if  the  departure  from  normality  was  of 
extreme  form.  These  coefficients  are  listed  in  Table  7.1, 
Extended  Daily  Terminal  Usage  Departure  from  Normality. 
The  first  line  of  this  table  gives  the  coefficients  with 
respect  to  the  CSESTIME  dependent  variable.  Since  the 
magnitude  of  the  coefficient  of  skewness  was  not  less  than 
1.4  and  the  coefficient  of  kurtosis  was  not  less  than  2.5, 
the  departure  from  normality  was  assumed  of  extreme  form. 

A  rank  transformation  (Conover  and  I  man,  1976)  was 
considered  to  allow  the  data  to  more  closely  satisfy  this 
assumption.  The  normality  test  was  rerun  for  this  new 
dependent  variable  of  ranked  corrected  session  time 
(RCTIME).  It  still  Indicated  rejection  of  the  null 

hypothesis  at  p=.01.  However  the  coefficient  of  skewness 
and  kurtosis  (second  line  of  values  in  Table  7.1)  now 
indicated  that  the  distribution  was  sufficiently 


Tab! e  7.1 


EXTENDED  DAILY  TERMINAL  USAGE 

DEPARTURE  from  NORMALITY 
for  the 
TIME  VARIABLE 


\Model  PRODGP  x  CONFIGR 

Variable^^  Skewness  Kurtosis 

CSEST I  ME  2.50  9.30 

RCTIME  -  .04  1.10 


symmetr i ca 1 


and  bell -shaped  to  satisfy  the  normality 


assumption.  Therefore,  for  the  remaining  analysis  the 
transformed  variable  (RCTIME)  was  considered  the  dependent 
var i ab 1 e . 

Homogeneity  of  Variances.  The  assumption  of 
homogeneity  of  variances  between  each  cell  of  the  ANOVA 
model  was  verified  using  Levene's  L  test  for  equality  of 
variances.  The  result  indicated  failure  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis  of  equal  variances  with  p=.17.  The 
assumption  was  made  that  the  variances  were  equal. 

Add i t i v i ty .  This  property  was  tested  by  analyzing 
the  interaction  terms  in  the  model  (Montgomery,  1976; 
Neter  and  Wasserman,  1974).  Since  the  homogeneity  of 
variances  assumption  was  satisfied,  the  interaction  term 
was  tested  directly  for  significance  at  the  .05  level. 
The  p  value  of  .74  Indicated  considerable  risk  in  assuming 
that  the  interaction  term  was  statistically  significant. 
Therefore  the  model  was  assumed  additive  and  the  ANOVA 
technique  was  applied  to  the  model  PRODGP  x  CONFIGR  vs 
RCTIME. 

Results  and  Conclusions 


The 

ANOVA 

technique 

was 

appl i ed  to 

the  model  to  gain 

insight 

1  nto 

the  research 

questions. 

The  ana  1  yt  i  ca  1 

find! ngs 

are 

presented 

i  n 

Table  7.2, 

Extended  Daily 

CuLi 


^"-Values 
Model  Factors'- 

TERMGP  &  AGEGP 

ANOVA 

PRODGP 

CONFIGR 

INTERACTION 

ERROR 


EXTENDED  DAILY  TERMINAL  USAGE 


ANOVA  RESULTS 


RCTIME  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 


Ho:  Factor  equal  zero 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


Mean  SS 


4063.62 

563.68 

1306.55 

2665.12 


•Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
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Terminal  Usage  ANOVA  Results.  The  table  lists  the 
calculated  values  for  the  ANOVA  technique.  The  results 
are  discussed  for  each  research  question. 

Terminal  Physical  Differences.  Do  the  physical 
differences  of  the  terminal  used  in  the  current  research 
other  than  the  presence  of  color  significantly  affect 
operator  performance  as  measured  by  session  time?  The 
main  effects  factor  CONFIGR  was  considered  to  address  this 
question.  The  resulting  p=.81  implied  considerable  risk 
in  assuming  that  the  mean  session  time  for  each  terminal 
conf Iguration  was  not  equal.  The  data  do  not  support  that 
any  terminal  physical  differences  are  significantly 
affecting  operator  performance  as  measured  by  session 
time. 

Continuous  Terminal  Usage.  Does  the  amount  of  time 
spent  continuously  entering  data  via  a  computer  terminal 
significantly  affect  operator  performance  as  measured  by 
session  time?  PRODGP  was  the  factor  analyzed  to  address 
this  question.  With  p=.22  considerable  risk  was  indicated 
in  assuming  that  there  was  a  significant  difference  in 
operator  performance  level  during  a  two  hour  period  of 
continuous  terminal  usage.  Thus  it  is  implied  that  the 


findings  of  the  research  are  applicable  to  situations  that 
require  the  operator  to  work  at  the  terminal  for  a  period 


of  time  as  long  as  2  hours. 


Color  Switch  OFF  vs  Monochrome 


Introduction 


The  second  extension  was  driven  by  a  comment  in  a 
consultant  study.  This  study  used  the  color  terminal  with 
the  color  switch  off  to  simulate  monochrome.  The  comment 
made  was 


that  the  productivity  differences  between  color 
and  monochrome  may  be  understated  as  a  result  of 
the  "white"  error  messages  providing  a  "color" 
advantage  when  processing  in  monochrome  (Shafer, 

1982,  p.  10). 

There  were  two  research  questions  addressed.  Does  color 
display  terminal  usage  with  the  color  switch  off  have  a 


significantly  different  effect  on  operator  performance  as 
measured  by  session  time  from  that  of  monochrome  display 
terminal  usage?  Do  the  physical  differences  of  the 
terminals  used  in  the  current  research  other  than  the 
presence  of  color  significantly  affect  operator 
performance  as  measured  by  session  time.  These  research 


questions  were  addressed  using  four  operator's  data 
collected  over  a  period  of  two  weeks.  During  the  first 
week  139  data  points  were  collected.  Two  of  the  operators 
accomplished  the  data  entry  task  using  a  monochrome 
computer  terminal  while  the  other  two  operators  used  the 


color  computer  terminal  with  the  color  switch  in  the  off 


pos i t i on . 


During  the  second  week  the  operators  switched 


terminals  and  93  data  points  were  collected.  The  two 
terminal  configurations  comprised  the  two  levels  of  the 
TERMGP  independent  variable  in  the  model.  The  AGEGP  and 
TOD  variables  were  also  supported  by  this  arrangement  of 
operators.  The  ANOVA  model  considered  for  analysis  was 
TERMGP  x  AGEGP  x  TOD  vs  CSESTIME.  A  discussion  of  the 
ANOVA  technique  assumptions  with  respect  to  this  model  is 
presented  first,  followed  by  the  analytical  results  and 
derived  conclusions. 

ANOVA  Assumptions 

Independence.  The  data  were  assumed  to  be 

independent  due  to  the  manner  of  collection  as  previously 
di scussed. 

Norma  1 i ty .  The  Kolmogorov  D-statistic  was  used  to 
test  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  residuals  in  the  cells 
of  the  model  were  distributed  normally.  These  results  are 
presented  In  Table  7.3,  Color  Switch  Off  vs  Monochrome 
Departure  from  Normality,  below  the  p  Value  header  for 
week  1  and  week  2  of  data  collection.  For  week  1,  p=.01 
indicated  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  Hence  the 
coefficients  of  skewness  and  kurtosis  were  calculated. 
These  are  presented  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  7.3. 


Since  the  coefficient  of  skewness  was  less  than  1.4  and 


Table  7.3 


COLOR  SWITCH  OFF  vs  MONOCHROME 

DEPARTURE  FROM  NORMALITY 
for  the 

CSESTI ME  VARIABLE 


Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  o 


Table  7.4 

COLOR  SWITCH  OFF  vs  MONOCHROME 

ANOVA  RESULTS 
for  the 

CSESTIME  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 
Week  1  (Wt)  and  Week  2  (W2) 
Hot  Factor  equal  zero 
Reject  if  p<  .05 


^  — ^Values 

Model  FactoPS''^^ 

Mean  SS 
(W1/W2) 

df 

(W1/W2) 

F 

(W1/W2) 

TERMGP&AGEGP&TOD 

85.27/4142.57 
524.62/5463.24 
5548.69/4812.46 
816.71/  279.92 
1430.06/1411.69 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

131/85 

0.06/2.93 

0.37/3.87 

3.88/3.41 

0.57/0.20 

ANOVA 

TERMGP 

TERMGPxAGEGP 

TERMGPxTOD 

TERMGPxAGEGPxTOD 

ERROR 

Rejected  at  assumed  significance  level  of  .05 
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significant.  Therefore  the  model  was  assumed  additive 
with  respect  to  both  weeks  of  data  and  the  ANOVA  technique 
was  applied  to  analyze  the  TERMGP  x  AGEGP  x  TOD  vs 
CSESTIME  model . 

Results  and  Conclusions 

The  ANOVA  technique  was  applied  to  the  model  to 
resolve  the  research  questions.  The  analytical  findings 
are  presented  in  Table  7.4  and  are  discussed  for  each 
research  question. 

Color  Switch  Qff/Physicai  Terminal  Differences.  Does 
color  display  terminal  usage  with  the  color  switch  off 
have  a  sign  if icantly  different  effect  on  operator 
performance  as  measured  by  session  time  from  that  of 
monochrome  display  terminal  usage?  Do  the  physical 
differences  of  the  terminals  used  in  the  current  research 
other  than  the  presence  of  color  significantly  affect 
operator  performance  as  measured  by  session  time?  The 
main  effects  factor  TERMGP  derived  from  each  of  the  two 
week's  data  was  analyzed  to  address  these  research 
questions.  The  levels  of  TERMGP  considered  were  color 
with  the  color  switch  off  and  monochrome.  The  p  values  of 
.81  and  .07  for  week  1  and  week  2  respectively  Indicated 
considerable  risk  in  assuming  that  the  TERMGP  factor  was 
significant.  Hence  the  data  provide  Insufficient  evidence 


of  a  difference  in  operator  performance  between  using  the 
color  display  with  the  color  switch  off  and  the  monochrome 
display. 

Randomness  of  Error  Rate  and  Session  Tfme  Over  Time 
The  final  extension  of  the  research  involved  the 
analysis  of  randomness  of  the  data  over  time  for 
individual  operators  to  investigate  the  possible  existence 
of  a  learning  curve  In  the  data  and/or  change  in  the 
effects  on  operator  performance  as  measured  by  either 
error  count  (COUNT)  or  session  time  (CSESTIME)  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  Four  operators  were  asked  to 

continue  using  the  terminals  they  used  during  the  previous 
five  weeks  for  another  three  weeks.  This  allowed  for  data 
collection  over  a  period  of  eight  weeks.  Operators  3  and 
8  continued  using  the  color  terminals.  Five  hundred 
eleven  data  points  were  collected.  Operators  4  and  5 
continued  using  the  monochrome  terminals,  entering  a  total 
of  500  new  applicants.  The  phenomena  were  analyzed  for 
each  operator  using  regression  analysis  techniques.  The 
data  were  plotted  allowing  for  visual  inspection  of  the 
possible  relationship,  the  slope  in  the  linear  regression 
model  estimated  and  tested  for  significance,  and  the 
second  order  coefficient  estimated  in  the  quadratic  model 
and  tested  for  significance  (Lewis  and  Ford,  1983). 


The  plots  of  COUNT  vs  DATE  and  CSESTIME  vs  DATE 
showed  no  obvious  trends  for  any  of  the  four  operators. 
These  plots  are  presented  as  Figure  7.1,  COUNT  vs  DATE 
Linear  Model,  Figure  7.2,  COUNT  vs  DATE  Quadratic  Model, 
Figure  7.3,  CSESTIME  vs  DATE  Linear  Model,  and  Figure  7.4, 
CSESTIME  vs  DATE  Quadratic  Model.  In  each  of  these 
figures,  the  daily  averages  are  shown  for  each  of  the  four 
operators  with  the  data  points  represented  by  the  operator 
number.  The  equations  are  sketched  for  each  operator. 
The  slope  and  second  order  coefficients  were  estimated  and 
their  significance  checked  with  a  t-test  using  the  linear 
and  polynomial  regression  procedures.  The  null  hypothesis 
tested  was  that  these  model  coefficients  equaled  zero. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  Table  7.5, 
Data  Randomness  of  COUNT  vs  DATE,  and' Table  7.6,  Data 
Randomness  of  CSESTIME  vs  DATE.  The  coefficient  for  the 
slope  and  the  p  value  for  the  significance  test  of  the 
slope  in  the  linear  model  are  presented  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  table.  The  final  columns  delineate  the 

second  order  coefficient  and  the  p  value  for  testing  the 

significance  of  the  second  order  coefficient  in  the 

quadratic  model.  As  the  values  of  p  are  all  greater  than 

.05,  the  assumed  significance  level,  considerable  risk  is 
implied  in  assuming  that  either  COUNT  vs  DATE  or  CSESTIME 


Figure  7.1  COUNT  vs  DATE  Linear  Model 


Figure  7.3  CSESTIHE  vs  DATE  Linear  Model 
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Table  7.5 

DATA  RANDOMNESS 
Of 

COUNT  vs  DATE 

Hos  Model  Coefficient  =  0 
Reject  If  pi  .05 


— gegress Ion  Model 

Operator  Number-'--. 

First 

Order 

Coefficient 

F  t  rst 
Order 
p  Value 

Second 

Order 

Coeff l c 1 ent 

Second 
Order 
p  Value 

3 

-.0031 

.  18 

.0001 

.53 

4 

.0004 

.85 

.0001 

.70 

5 

.0000 

.99 

-.0001 

.33 

8 

.0020 

.21 

.0001 

.43 

*  Ra  iartiari  p»+-_  appumpd  slanif  Icance  level  of  .05 


vs  DATE  have  evidence  of  a  linear  or  quadratic 
relationship.  Therefore  the  data  in  the  case  of  these 
operators  do  not  support  the  existence  of  either  a 
learning  affect  or  a  change  in  the  effects  on  operator 
performance  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Cone  1  us i ons 

Three  special  extensions  of  the  research  were 
investigated.  All  three  extensions  assisted  in 
experimental  design  validation.  The  first  two  extensions 
aided  in  further  investigation  of  some  stated  results  in 
the  unpublished  consultant  study.  Conclusions  applicable 
to  these  two  purposes  for  the  extensions  conclude  this 
chapter . 

The  data  from  the  first  extension.  Extended  Daily 
Terminal  Usage,  and  the  second  extension.  Color  Switch  Off 
vs  Monochrome,  showed  no  evidence  of  influence  on  operator 
performance  due  to  the  physical  differences  between  the 
terminals  used  in  this  study.  The  data  collected  in  the 
final  extension.  Randomness  of  Error  Rate  and  Session  Time 
Over  Time  did  not  support  the  existence  of  either  a 
learning  affect  or  a  change  in  the  effects  on  operator 
performance  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

A  consultant  study  concluded  that  color  display 
terminal  usage  Improved  operator  data  entry  performance 


over  monochrome.  In  addition  the  remark  was  stated  that 
these  improvements  may  be  "understated  as  a  result  of  the 
white  error  messages  providing  a  color  advantage  when 
processing  in  monochrome"  (Shafer*  1982,  p.  10)  To 
emulate  their  experimental  conditions,  the  first  and 
second  extensions  were  designed.  The  first  extension  data 
provided  no  evidence  of  any  statistically  significant 
productivity  changes  when  data  was  accomplished 
continuously  for  a  period  of  2  hours.  The  second 
extension  data  were  collected  to  compare  operator 
performance  using  the  color  display  terminal  with  the 
color  switch  in  the  off  position  with  the  monochrome 
display  terminal.  These  data  Indicated  no  support  for  a 
statistically  significant  difference  in  operator 
performance  when  using  these  terminals.  These  results  are 
not  consistent  with  those  reported  in  a  consultant  study, 
despite  the  similarities  in  experimental  conditions  of 
terminal  type.  Interface  time  and  data  entry  task. 


VIII.  SUBJECTIVE  SURVEY  ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Two  surveys,  a  single  terminal  evaluation  and  a 
multiple  terminal  comparison,  were  administered  to  the 
operators  as  a  part  of  this  research.  The  single  terminal 
evaluation  survey  (Appendix  C)  given  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  phases  of  the  study  allowed  the  operator  to 
rate  the  terminal  used  during  that  particular  phase.  The 
post  study  multiple  terminal  comparison  survey  (Appendix 
D)  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  seventeen  weeks  of 
the  study.  This  survey  was  to  allow  the  operators  to 
compare  the  two  terminal  types.  The  survey  was  designed 
after  a  survey  that  was  administered  in  the  previously 
cited  consultant  study  (Appendix  E). 

The  single  terminal  evaluation  survey  consisted  of 
fourteen  questions.  The  first  nine  questions  were 
answered  on  a  five  point  scale  ranging  from  "strongly 
disagree"  to  "strongly  agree".  Questions  10  and  11  were 
also  answered  on  a  five  point  scale  but  this  scale  ranged 
from  "I  love  it"  to  "I  hate  it".  The  last  three  questions 


These  values  ranged  from  one,  if  the  far  left  box  was  the 


operator's  response,  to  five,  if  the  box  to  the  far  right 
was  marked.  The  values  two,  three,  and  four  were  assigned 
respectively  as  the  answers  were  marked  higher  on  the 
scale  from  the  left.  These  scored  answer  values  were  used 
to  analyze  the  responses.  The  comments  to  the  open  ended 
questions  were  subjectively  evaluated. 

The  multiple  terminal  post  study  comparison  survey 
consisted  of  six  statements  of  interest  to  the 
experimenter  to  which  the  operators  responded  "color",  "no 
difference",  or  "monochrome"  as  appropriate.  The 

responses  to  each  of  these  were  tallied  and  compared  to 
those  responses  from  a  consultant  study.  There  were  also 
five  open  ended  questions  asked  as  a  part  of  this  survey. 
The  comments  collected  from  these  are  stated. 

Terminal  Evaluation  Survey 

1 ntroduct i on 

The  survey  designed  to  allow  the  operators  to 
evaluate  a  single  computer  terminal  (Appendix  C)  used  in 
the  research  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  phases  of  the  study.  The  first  phase,  lasting  four 
weeks,  had  all  nine  of  the  participants  using  the  existing 
monochrome  display  computer  terminals  for  the  data  entry 


task 


Phase  2 


lasting  five  weeks,  assigned  an 


experimental  group,  four  operators,  to  the  newly  installed 


color  display  computer  terminals  while  the  control  group, 
five  operators,  continued  using  the  monochrome  terminals. 
Phase  3,  lasting  five  weeks,  switched  the  terminal 
assignments  of  phase  2.  The  analysis  accomplished  was 
divided  into  four  categories.  The  first  category  used  the 
responses  (Appendix  H)  to  the  surveys  administered  after 
each  of  the  three  phases  of  data  collection.  This  was  to 
check  the  consistency  of  the  operator's  answers,  whether 
the  answers  for  each  operator  remained  the  same  when  they 
were  evaluating  the  same  terminal.  This  was  possible  for 
the  monochrome  computer  terminal  as  each  operator 
evaluated  this  terminal  twice  during  the  research.  The 
last  three  categories  of  analysis  used  only  those 
responses  to  the  surveys  administered  following  phase  2 
and  phase  3  data  collection.  During  these  phases  a 
portion  of  the  operators  were  evaluating  the  color 
terminal  and  a  portion  the  monochrome  terminal.  The  first 
of  these  three  categories  of  analysis  involved  the 
operator's  responses  to  the  questions  pertaining  to 
terminal  similarity.  The  concern  was  whether  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  color  and  monochrome  terminals 


appeared  the  same  to  the  operators.  Then  the  operator's 
evaluation  of  areas  possibly  relating  to  the  use  of  a 


color  and/or  a  monochrome  display  terminal  was  considered. 
These  areas  were  of  primary  interest  to  the  research  and 
addressed  several  questions.  Does  the  type  of  terminal, 
color  or  monochrome,  used  for  data  input  influence  job 
satisfaction?  Does  the  type  of  terminal  have  an  effect  on 
how  well  the  operators  like  the  terminal?  Does  the 
terminal  type  influence  the  effect  that  interruptions  have 
on  the  operators  when  they  are  performing  the  data  entry 
task?  Is  eyestrain  and/or  headaches  a  problem  for  the 
operators  when  working  on  either  of  the  two  terminal 
types?  Is  physical  fatigue  a  problem  for  the  operators 
when  working  on  either  of  the  two  types  of  terminals? 
Finally  the  open  ended  Questions  concerning  terminal 
features  were  evaluated.  Each  of  these  four  categories  of 
analysis  is  discussed  separately. 


Response  Consistency 


An 

anal 

ysis  of 

the 

consistency  of 

the  operator's 

answers 

to 

the  surveys 

was 

accompl i shed. 

Consistency  was 

defined 

as 

whether 

or 

not 

each  operator. 

when  eva 1 uat i ng 

the  same  terminal,  answered  similarly.  This  was  assumed 
to  be  the  case  if  the  scored  answer  values  given  by  each 
operator  remained  within  a  difference  of  one  for  the  two 
evaluations  of  the  same  terminal.  The  total  possible 
variance  of  these  values  was  four.  This  consistency  was 
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investigated  for  each  operator  and  each  question. 
Analysis  was  possible  only  for  the  monochrome  display 
computer  terminal  usage  as  each  operator  evaluated  these 
terminals  twice,  either  five  or  ten  weeks  apart. 

The  five  operators  comprising  the  control  group  used 
the  computer  terminals  in  the  order  monochrome, 
monochrome,  color  for  phases  1  through  3  respectively. 
The  scored  answer  values  for  the  monochrome  computer 
terminal  evaluations  following  phase  1  and  phase  2  were 
analyzed.  These  responses  remained  within  a  difference  of 
one  for  each  operator  and  each  question. 

The  four  operators  referred  to  as  the  experimental 
group  used  the  computer  terminals  in  the  order  monochrome, 
color,  monochrome  for  phases  1  through  3  respectively.  In 

this  instance  the  scored  answer  values  for  the  monochrome 
computer  terminal  following  phase  1  and  phase  3  were 
analyzed.  There  was  only  one  exception  to  the  consistency 
of  the  answers.  The  exception  arose  with  operator  2's 
answer  to  question  2.  The  question  was,  glare  on  the 

screen  was  no  problem  when  you  use  the  terminal.  The 

answer  to  the  phase  1  survey  by  this  operator  was  a  two, 

implying  disagree.  The  second  monochrome  terminal 
evaluation  by  this  operator  was  a  scored  answer  value  of 
four,  implying  agree.  The  verbal  comment  by  this  operator 
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in  the  interview  that  followed  the  phase  3  survey 
indicated  that  this  difference  implied  a  reaction  to  use 
of  the  monochrome  terminal  following  use  of  the  color 
terminal,  which  she  used  in  phase  2  of  the  research.  Her 
color  terminal  evaluation  for  this  question  was  a  one, 
strongly  disagree.  The  strong  negative  feeling  regarding 
glare  for  the  color  terminal  thus  tended  to  drive  her 
similar  feeling  regarding  the  monochrome  toward  the 
positive. 

Terminal  Similarity 

Several  of  the  questions  allowed  the  physical 
character i st i cs  of  the  color  and  monochrome  terminals  to 
be  evaluated  by  the  operators.  The  analyses  considered 
only  responses  to  the  surveys  administered  following  phase 
2  and  phase  3  data  collection.  In  addition  to  considering 
the  difference  in  the  scored  answer  values  for  each 
individual  operator,  a  Wilcox  in  signed  ranks  test  was 
applied.  This  nonparametric  test  was  used  to  test  the 
null  hypothesis  that  the  operators'  mean  response  for 
evaluation  of  the  color  terminal  was  equal  to  their  mean 
response  for  evaluation  of  the  monochrome  terminal.  The 
test  applies  to  paired  interval  scale  measurements  taken 
on  the  same  subject  (Daniel,  1978). 


Question  1  asked  about  the  work  space  around  the 
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terminal  being  adequate.  Of  concern  was  to  insure  that 
the  size  of  the  terminals  was  similar.  None  of  the 
operators  disagreed  that  the  work  space  was  adequate. 
Each  operator's  scored  answer  value  was  within  a 
difference  of  one  for  each  type  of  terminal.  The  Wilcoxin 
test  indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of 
equal  mean  responses  for  evaluation  of  the  two  terminals. 

Questions  3  and  4  asked  about  the  legibility  of  the 
keys  and  the  reach  required  to  access  the  keys.  These 
questions  were  to  insure  that  the  keyboards  were  similar, 
both  with  respect  to  key  markings  and  keyboard  size.  None 
of  the  operators  disagreed  that  the  keys  were  easy  to  read 
on  each  of  the  terminal  keyboards.  Some  of  the  operators 
did  feel  that  the  keyboards  required  some  strain  of  their 
fingers  to  reach  the  keys.  But  these  responses  were 
similar  regardless  of  the  terminal  being  evaluated.  The 
Wilcoxin  test  indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  for  each  of  these  questions. 

Question  5  was  concerned  with  the  computer  terminal 
displays  being  legible  and  clear.  Again  of  primary 
interest  was  that  each  operator  evaluated  both  of  the 
terminals  similarly  In  this  area.  None  of  the  operators 
disagreed  that  the  color  and  monochrome  terminals  were 
similarly  legible  and  clear.  The  scored  answer  values 


were  within  a  difference  of  one  and  the  Wilcoxin  test 
indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis. 

Due  to  the  results  of  these  analyses,  the 
experimenter  made  the  assumption  that  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  terminals  were  similar  with  respect 
to  the  areas  evaluated  by  the  operators. 

Color  and  Monochrome  Terminal  Usage  Evaluation 


The  effect  of  color  and/or  monochrome  computer 

terminal  usage  was  of  concern  in  six  areas  relating  to 
operator  subjective  evaluation.  The  analysis  in  each  of 
these  areas  considered  responses  from  surveys  administered 
following  phase  2  and  phase  3  data  collection.  The  area 
of  job  satisfaction  was  addressed  by  questions  9  and  10. 
Question  11  asked  about  how  well  the  operator  liked  the 
terminal  used  during  the  phase  of  the  study  being 

evaluated.  The  problem  of  glare  was  covered  by  question 
2.  Question  6  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
interruptions  when  working  on  the  terminals.  Operator 
eyestrain  and  headaches  were  addressed  with  question  7. 
The  area  of  physical  fatigue  of  the  operator  when  using 
the  two  different  terminal  types  was  considered  by 
question  8.  The  results  for  each  of  these  areas  are 
presented. 

Does  the  type  of  terminal,  color  or  monochrome,  used 


for  data  input  influence  job  satisfaction?  Questions  9 
and  10  asked  the  operators  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  and  how  well  they  liked  their  job  respectively. 
None  of  the  scored  answer  values  differed  by  more  than  one 
for  each  operator's  evaluation  of  the  color  terminal 
versus  the  evaluation  of  the  monochrome  terminal.  The 
operators  who  responded  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their 
jobs  also  responded  they  disliked  their  job.  Similar 
results  were  true  for  operators  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale.  These  responses  for  each  operator  were  the  same 
whether  the  operator  was  evaluating  the  color  terminal  or 
the  monochrome  terminal.  The  Wilcoxin  test  indicated 
failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  of  equal  mean 
responses  for  evaluation  of  the  two  terminals  for  each  of 
these  questions.  Hence,  no  evidence  was  found  of  an 
influence  of  terminal  type  on  job  satisfaction. 

Does  the  type  of  terminal,  color  or  monochrome,  have 
an  effect  on  how  well  the  operators  like  the  terminal? 
Question  11  allowed  the  operators  to  evaluate  how  well 
they  liked  the  terminal  they  used  in  each  phase  of  the 
study.  For  the  control  group  of  operators,  who  went  from 
monochrome  terminal  in  phase  2  to  the  color  terminal  in 
phase  3,  none  of  the  operators  scored  answer  values 
differed  by  more  than  one  between  the  terminals.  The 


exper i menta 1 


group  of  operators  that  used  the  color 


terminals  first  and  then  returned  to  the  monochrome 
terminals  had  three  operators  whose  responses  were  similar 
for  both  terminals.  The  fourth  operator  responded  she 
disliked  the  color  terminal  she  evaluated  in  phase  2  and 
she  liked  the  monochrome  terminal  she  evaluated  in  phase 
3.  This  represented  a  scored  answer  value  difference  of 
two.  The  Wilcox  In  test  considering  the  responses  to  this 
question  indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
that  the  mean  response  was  different  for  the  two 
terminals.  Therefore  the  responses  provided  insufficient 
evidence  to  conclude  that  terminal  type  had  an  affect  on 
how  well  operators  liked  the  terminal. 

How  critical  is  the  glare  problem  for  the  two  types 
of  terminals?  An  attempt  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
glare  when  the  display  was  in  color  and  when  the  display 
was  in  monochrome  was  made  with  question  2.  For  both 
phases,  the  terminals  were  placed  in  identical  positions. 
The  control  group  of  operators,  who  used  the  monochrome 
terminal  in  phase  2  and  the  color  terminal  in  phase  3, 
evaluation  of  the  glare  problem  was  within  a  difference  of 
one  for  each  operator's  scored  answer  values.  For  the 
experimental  group  of  operators,  using  the  color  terminal 
in  phase  2  and  the  monochrome  terminal  in  phase  3,  two  of 


the  operator's  scored  answer  values  did  not  differ  by  more 
than  one  between  the  two  phases.  The  other  two  operators 
strongly  agreed  that  glare  was  a  problem  when  the  data 
entry  was  presented  on  the  display  in  color.  They 
disagreed  that  glare  was  a  problem  when  the  data  entry  was 
presented  on  the  display  in  monochrome.  This  represented 
a  scored  answer  value  difference  of  three.  The  Wilcoxin 
test  indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis. 
Therefore  the  data  provided  insufficient  evidence  to 
conclude  that  glare  was  more  of  a  problem  for  one  terminal 
type  than  the  other,  although  several  operators  felt  this 
was  the  case. 

Does  the  terminal  type  influence  the  effect  that 
interruptions  have  on  the  operators  when  they  are 
performing  the  data  entry  task?  Question  6  addressed  this 
concern.  For  all  but  one  of  the  operators  the  answers 
were  identical  for  each  operator  when  she  evaluated  the 
monochrome  display  terminal  and  when  she  evaluated  the 
color  display  terminal.  The  other  operator's  scored 
answer  value  was  within  a  difference  of  one.  Hence,  no 
evidence  existed  of  terminal  type  influencing  the  effect 
that  interruptions  have  on  the  operators. 

Is  eyestrain  and/or  headaches  a  problem  for  operators 


when  working  on  either  of  the  two  terminal  types?  This 


was  investigated  by  question  7.  For  the  control  group, 
the  scored  answer  values  were  all  within  one  between 
phases  for  each  of  the  operators.  One  of  the  operators  in 
the  experimental  group  evaluated  the  terminals  the  same. 
The  other  three  operators  in  this  group  all  responded  that 
this  was  a  problem  with  the  color  terminal  but  not  with 

the  monochrome  terminal.  The  scored  answer  value 

difference  for  two  of  these  operators  was  two  and  for  one 
of  the  operators  was  three.  However,  the  Wilcox  in  test 
indicated  failure  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
mean  responses  were  equal .  Therefore  the  data  do  not 

support  that  eyestrain  and/or  headaches  were  more  of  a 
problem  with  one  terminal  type  than  another. 

Is  physical  fatigue  a  problem  for  the  operators  when 
working  on  either  of  the  two  types  of  terminals?  Question 
8  allowed  the  operators  to  evaluate  this.  None  of  the 

operators  responded  that  physical  fatigue  was  a  problem 
when  using  the  terminals  for  data  entry.  The  Wilcox  in 
test  showed  no  significant  response  difference  between 
evaluation  of  the  two  terminal  types. 

There  were  three  open  ended  questions  asked  as  a  part 
of  the  questionnaire.  Two  allowed  the  operator  to 
evaluate  what  they  liked  best  and  least  about  the 
terminal.  The  third  asked  for  any  general  comments  about 


the  terminal.  Few  comments  were  made  to  any  of  these 
questions  and  those  that  were  made  were  consol i dated. 
Four  of  the  operators  mentioned  they  liked  the  color 
display  and  the  fact  that  color  aided  in  locating  any 
errors  quickly.  Three  of  the  operators  answered  that  they 
disliked  the  color  variations  that  were  used  in  the 
display  of  the  four  color  terminal. 

Terminal  Comparison  Survey 

At  the  completion  of  the  data  collection  phases  of 
the  research  a  post  study  survey  was  administered 
( Append i x  D ) .  This  multiple  term i na 1  compar i son  survey 
consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  was  a  series  of  six 
statements  to  which  the  operators  responded  the  computer 
terminal  they  felt  was  best  (color,  monochrome  or  no 
difference)  for  that  area  of  concern  referred  to  by  the 
statement.  The  second  part  of  the  survey  was  five  open 
ended  questions  concerning  the  advantages  and  problems 
with  each  terminal  type  as  well  as  asked  for  any  general 
comments.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  allow  the 
operators  to  compare  the  color  and  monochrome  terminals 
they  had  used  during  the  previous  seventeen  week  period 
and  to  allow  the  researcher  to  compare  their  responses  to 
those  from  a  consultant  study.  The  survey  construction 
was  taken  from  a  consultant  study.  In  a  consultant  study 
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the  survey  (Appendix  E)  was  administered  to  23  operators 
who  had  an  average  of  fifteen  months  experience  using  the 
monochrome  terminals.  They  were  allowed  to  use  the  color 
terminals  for  nine  days  and  then  were  requested  to  respond 
to  the  questionnaire.  The  current  study  administered  the 
survey  to  nine  operators  with  an  average  of  thirty  months 
experience  using  the  monochrome  terminals  for  the  data 
entry  task  used  in  the  research.  Each  of  these  operators 
used  the  color  terminals  for  a  minimum  of  five  weeks  prior 
to  responding  to  the  survey.  For  the  current  study,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  3,  no  reference  was  made  in  operator 
instruction  and  question  periods  to  color  being  the 


variable  of  concern.  Although  the  color  factor  could  not 
be  hidden,  it  was  never  mentioned  as  being  of  primary 
interest.  The  results  from  this  current  study  are 
presented  and  discussed  in  comparison/contrast  with  a 
consultant  study. 

The  results  from  the  statements  portion  of  the  survey 
for  both  the  current  study  and  a  consultant  study  are 
presented  in  Table  8.1,  Terminal  Comparison  Survey 
Results.  The  first  column  of  this  table  lists  the 
statement  to  which  the  operator  was  asked  to  respond.  The 
responses  available  to  the  operator  were  color,  no 
difference,  or  monochrome.  Percentages  for  each  of  these 


categories  are  presented  in  the  next  three  columns.  In 
each  case  the  current  research  value  is  listed  and  then 
the  value  for  a  consultant  study  is  presented  in 
parentheses.  Total  column  percentages  are  also  shown. 

In  response  to  the  first  statement,  "I  prefer  to  work 
with”,  the  majority  of  the  operators  tested  here  answered 
monochrome  computer  terminal.  In  a  consultant  study  the 
majority  responded  color  computer  terminal. 

The  majority  of  the  operators  tested  in  the  current 
study  responded  that  there  was  no  difference  in  ease  of 
learning  the  two  terminals.  This  response  was  the  same  as 
that  given  by  the  majority  of  the  operators  in  the  earlier 
study. 

The  third  and  fourth  statements  concerned  eyestrain, 
neckstrain,  headaches,  and  fatigue  when  using  the  computer 
terminals  for  data  entry  tasks.  The  majority  of  the 
operators  in  the  current  study  responded  no  differences  in 
these  effects  between  terminal  types.  In  a  consultant 
study,  the  majority  of  the  operators  responded  that  these 
effects  were  experienced  less  when  working  with  the  color 
computer  terminal. 

The  last  two  statements  concerned  operator 
performance.  The  operators  were  asked  which  computer 
terminal  they  made  "fewer  errors  with"  and  which  they 


could  "produce  more  with". 


The  operators  part i c 1  pat  1 ng  in 


the  current  study  responded  equally  for  all  three  choices. 
Three  operators  felt  that  color  was  the  best  in  these 
areas,  three  monochrome,  and  three  no  difference.  The 
majority  of  the  operators  in  a  consultant  study  responded 
no  difference  to  these  statements. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  consisted  of  open  ended 
questions.  The  responses  to  these  questions  are  stated. 
The  primary  advantage  of  the  color  display  mentioned  by 
the  operators  involved  in  the  current  study  was  the  ease 
of  finding  errors  identified  by  the  computer  program.  The 
problem  area  with  the  color  display  was  felt  to  be  the 
color  contrast,  blue  and  green  were  used  by  the  terminal 
as  the  primary  colors  for  data  entry.  This  was  difficult 
for  the  operators  to  get  acquainted  with  and  in  some  cases 
was  felt  to  cause  headaches.  The  comment  made  by  several 
of  the'  operators  as  the  primary  advantage  of  the 
monochrome  display  terminal  was  that  it  was  only  one  color 
and  they  felt  this  was  easier  on  their  eyes.  No  problem 
areas  with  the  monochrome  display  terminal  were  mentioned. 

Similar  comments  to  these  were  made  on  the  survey  used  as 

■) 

a  part  of  a  consultant  study. 

Cone  1  us i ons 


The  analysis  of  the  single  terminal  evaluation  survey 


administered  following  the  first  three  phases  of  the  study 
supported  the  following  results: 

1.  No  evidence  that  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  terminals  (color  and  monochrome)  were  not  similar. 

2.  One  operator  disliked  the  color  terminals  and 
liked  the  monochrome  terminals. 

3.  Two  operators  felt  that  glare  was  more  of  a 
problem  with  the  color  terminal  than  with  the  monochrome 
termi nal . 

4.  Three  operators  felt  eyestrain  and  headaches  were 
more  of  a  problem  with  the  color  terminal  than  the 
monochrome  terminal. 

Although  these  last  three  analyses  showed  operator 
response  being  different  for  the  monochrome  terminal 

evaluation  and  the  color  terminal  evaluation,  the  Wilcox  in 
test  still  failed  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  that  the 
mean  responses  were  equal  for  each  terminal  evaluation. 
Hence  there  were  some  differences  in  the  terminal 
evaluations,  but  they  were  not  statistically  significant. 
The  primary  comments  made  by  both  groups  of  operators  to 
the  open  ended  questions  in  the  survey  were  that  the  color 
display  helped  locate  errors  quickly  and  that  the  colors 
used  in  the  color  display  were  not  pleasing. 

The  results  of  the  multiple  terminal  comparison 
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survey  administered  at  the  end  of  the  study  were  discussed 
and  compared  with  the  results  from  a  similar  survey  used 
in  a  consultant  study.  The  majority  of  the  operators  in 


the  current  study  preferred  to  work  with  the  monochrome 
display  terminals  and  in  the  earlier  study  the  color 
display  terminals.  The  results  also  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  operators  in  the  current  study  felt  there 
was  no  difference  between  terminals  in  the  amount  of 
eyestrain,  neckstrain,  headaches,  and  fatigue  experienced. 
The  earlier  study  showed  the  majority  of  the  operators 
felt  they  experienced  less  of  these  symptoms  when  using 
the  color  display  terminal.  The  same  responses  were  found 
to  the  open  ended  questions  in  this  survey  as  with  the 
terminal  evaluation  survey.  The  finding  of  errors  quickly 
and  the  disliking  of  the  color  combinations  with  the  color 
display  terminal  were  supported  by  a  consultant  study. 

In  general,  the  results  of  the  current  study  were 
more  supportive  of  the  monochrome  display  computer 
terminal  for  data  entry  than  the  previous  consultant 
study.  Some  of  the  differences  in  the  responses  to  the 
survey  administered  by  these  two  studies  can  possibly  be 
attributed  to  several  factors.  First,  the  current  study 
attempted  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  the  bias  that 


color  was  the  concern  of  the  research.  The  operators  were 
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instructed  from  the  initial  research  session  that  the 
research  was  interested  in  their  total  evaluation  of  the 
terminals.  Secondly,  the  operators  tested  in  the  current 
research  used  the  color  display  terminals  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks  prior  to  evaluation,  as  compared  to  nine  days 
for  a  consultant  study. 
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IX.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 

A  major  relationship  of  concern  to  the  human  factors 
engineer  is  that  between  the  design  of  the  machine 
interface  and  human  productivity.  One  such  interface, 
gaining  wide  popularity  in  business  and  industry,  is  the 
color  display  computer  terminal.  Managers  have  stated 
that  the  productivity  of  experienced  operators 
accomplishing  data  entry  is  Increased  when  using  a  color 
display  versus  a  monochrome  display  (Color  CRT  terminals 
reduce  error  rate,  Oriscoll,  1983;  Kelso,  1983;  Miller. 
1982).  However,  empirical  research  substantiating  these 
comments  is  unavailable  and  making  these  draws  the 
conjectures  into  question. 

The  research  reported  here  was  an  attempt  to  address 
the  benefits  of  color.  Specifically,  the  effects  on 
efficiency  and  quality  of  experienced  data  entry  operators 
when  using  color  terminals  versus  monochrome  terminals  for 
data  entry  were  studied.  The  data  entry  task  used  in  this 
research  was  selected  as  representative  of  the  data  entry 
task  accomplished  by  the  users  of  the  color  display 
terminal  cited  in  the  literature.  The  task  was  currently 


being  accomplished  by  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office, 


Arizona  State  University. 


It  involved  the  entry  of  data 


for  applicants  requesting  admission  to  the  University. 
Nine  operators  with  a  minimum  of  1.5  years  experience  on 
this  job  participated.  All  operators  were  female  ranging 
in  age  from  21  to  56  years.  The  independent  variables 
considered  were  type  of  terminal  (color  and  monochrome 
display),  age  of  operator  (35  years  or  less  and  greater 
than  35  years  of  age),  experience  level  of  operator  (2 
years  or  less  and  more  than  2  years  experience),  and  time 
of  day  of  data  entry  (entries  prior  to  noon  and  entries  at 
or  after  noon).  The  dependent  variables  were  in  two 
categories;  objective  measures  of  operator  performance 
and  subjective  measures  of  operator  attitude.  The 
objective  measures  were  error  rate  and  session  time. 
Operator  attitude  was  measured  via  two  survey  instruments. 
The  research  data  were  collected  over  a  period  of 
seventeen  weeks.  During  this  time  four  phases  of  research 
were  accomplished  involving  6688  items  of  data. 

During  phase  1,  all  operators  using  a  monochrome 
display,  a  baseline  for  each  operator  involved  in  the 
study  was  established.  Phase  2  allowed  performance  to  be 


measured  when  half  the  operators  used  a  monochrome  display 
while  the  other  half  used  a  color  display.  Phase  3  served 
as  verification  for  any  results  in  phase  2  by  reversing 


the  two  groups  of  operators. 


Phase  4  experiments  were 


conducted  to  validate  the  effects  of  time  on  the  results 
and  to  allow  comparison  of  the  current  research  to  an 
earlier  unpublished  study  by  Shafer  (1982). 

This  chapter  briefly  summarized  the  findings  and 
states  the  conclusions  from  this  research  for  each  of  the 
dependent  variables:  error  rate,  session  time,  and 

operator  attitude.  Recommendations  are  then  presented  for 
further  research  considerations. 

Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions 
The  results  and  conclusions  summarized  are  based  on 
rigorous  analyses  using  the  appropriate  statistical 
methods.  These  methods  included  correlation,  regression 
and  hypotheses  testing  through  evaluation  of  the 
applicable  statistics:  ANOVA  F,  Welch  W,  or  Wilcox  in  T. 

The  discussion  that  follows  considers  the  results  and 
conclusions  first  with  respect  to  error  rate,  then  time, 
and  finally  with  respect  to  the  subjective  measures  of 
operator  attitude. 

Effects  of  Color  on  Error  Rate 

The  effects  on  operator  data  entry  error  rate  of  the 
independent  variable  of  terminal  type  were  investigated  in 
conjunction  first  with  the  independent  variable  of 
operator  age  and  then  with  operator  experience  level. 


This  was  accomplished  as  it  was  suspected  that  color 
terminal  usage  effects  might  be  age  and/or  experience 
level  dependent.  Phase  2  and  phase  3  data  were  analyzed 
separately.  No  statistically  significant  results  were 
indicated  at  the  .05  significance  level  as  previously 
shown  in  Table  6.12.  It  was  concluded  that  the  use  of  a 
color  display  for  data  entry  did  not  change  error  rate  and 
that  this  result  holds  for  all  levels  of  age  and 
experience  investigated. 

Effects  of  Color  on  Session  Time 

The  effects  on  operator  data  entry  session  time  of 
the  independent  variable  of  terminal  type  were 
investigated  in  conjunction  first  with  respect  to  operator 
age,  then  with  operator  experience  level,  and  finally  with 
time  of  day  of  data  entry.  This  was  accomplished  using 
phase  2  and  phase  3  data  separately.  Some  of  the  results 
indicated  statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  as  previously  shown  in  Table  6.12. 
irrespective  of  operator  age,  phase  2  data  indicated  a 
small  but  statistically  significant  difference  in  session 
time  means.  The  mean  session  time  for  task  completion 
using  the  monochrome  display  was  1.7  per  cent  (2  seconds) 
less  than  the  mean  session  time  using  the  color  display. 
This  result  was  not  supported  by  phase  3  data.  The  other 


result  that  Indicated  statistical  significance  at  the  .05 
significance  level  was  the  Interaction  of  terminal  type 
and  experience  level  of  the  operator.  When  the  levels  of 
experience  level  were  held  constant,  the  mean  session  time 
for  the  less  experienced  (2  years  or  less)  operators  was 
6.3  per  cent  (7  seconds)  less  when  using  the  monochrome 
display  terminal.  The  mean  session  time  for  the  more 
experienced  operators  was  decreased  by  4.7  per  cent  (5 
seconds)  when  using  the  color  display  terminal.  These 
results  were  supported  only  by  the  phase  3  data.  The 


conclusion  supported  by  these  findings  was  that  even  for 
the  statistically  significant  results,  the  difference  in 
time  to  accomplish  the  task  for  the  two  terminal  types  was 
minimal  and  supported  only  by  one  phase  of  data.  In  some 
instances  monochrome  terminal  usage  was  faster  and  in 
others  color  was  faster.  But  in  all  cases  the  difference 
was  never  larger  than  6.3  per  cent  (7  seconds). 

The  effects  of  color  on  operator  session  time  were 
also  considered  with  respect  to  some  findings  presented  in 
a  consultant  study.  This  study  reported  positive  effects 
on  operator  data  entry  time  for  the  color  terminal  over 
monochrome  when  used  for  a  minimal  period  of  2  hours.  In 
addition,  a  consultant  study  reported  that  these  effects 
may  be  understated  due  to  the  use  of  a  color  terminal  with 
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the  color  switch  off  to  simulate  monochrome.  The  data 


from  the  current  study  did  not  support  that  the  color 
terminal  improved  operator  data  entry  time  even  when  used 
for  a  period  of  time  as  long  as  2  hours.  Also,  no  support 
was  evident  from  the  current  research  study  data  that 
operator  data  entry  time  performance  was  improved  when 
using  a  "simulated"  monochrome  terminal  versus  a  "true" 
monochrome  terminal. 

Operator  Attitude 

Two  questionnaires  were  administered  to  allow 
operator  attitude  to  be  subjectively  measured.  The  first 
instrument  investigated  operator  attitude  when  using  one 
of  the  terminal  types.  This  instrument  considered  several 
operator  perceptions:  job  satisfaction,  satisfaction  with 
the  terminal,  effects  of  interruptions,  glare,  eyestrain, 
headaches,  and  physical  fatigue.  The  operator  perceptions 
were  analyzed  and  no  evidence  was  indicated  of  a 
statistically  significant  difference  in  their  evaluation 
of  the  color  versus  their  evaluation  of  the  monochrome 
display  terminal.  The  second  instrument  was  a  replicate 
of  a  survey  used  in  a  consultant  study.  The  perceptions 
were  evaluated  and  compared  to  that  study.  In  general, 
the  responses  from  the  research  reported  here  were  more 
supportive  of  the  monochrome  display  terminal  than  were 


the  responses  from  a  consultant  study. 

Conclusions  Generalized  to  Problem  Statement 

The  primary  objective  of  this  research  was  to 
investigate  the  effects  on  performance  of  experienced 
operators  when  using  color  terminals  versus  monochrome 

terminals  when  accomplishing  a  data  entry  task.  The  task 
was  performed  in  an  environment  where  the  subjects  were 
required  to  share  their  attention  with  other  duties  of 
their  jobs  besides  the  tested  task. 

Overall,  based  on  four  phases  of  data  collected  over 
a  period  of  seventeen  weeks,  6688  data  points,  the 

attribute  of  color  in  the  visual  display  used  to 

accomplish  data  entry  does  not  affect  error  rate  or 
session  time  of  the  experienced  operator.  In  addition, 
the  attitude  of  the  experienced  operator  was  more 
supportive  of  the  monochrome  display  than  the  color 
display. 

In  general,  the  results  using  the  objectively 
measured  data  are  consistent  with  other  empirical  studies 
on  the  effects  of  color  visual  displays.  The  current 
research  data  do  not  contain  sufficient  evidence  to 

conclude  that  color  has  a  unique  quality  for  data  entry. 
These  results  are  not  consistent  with  a  consultant  study. 
The  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  several  factors.  A 
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consultant  study  was  performed  by  a  productivity 
consultant  specifically  for  a  company  that  manufactures 
and  promotes  color  terminals.  A  consultant  study  lasted 
only  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  and  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
workforce  environment.  These  factors  may  have  introduced 
bias  into  a  consultant  study.  Subjectively,  the  research 
reported  here  indicated  that  for  experienced  data  entry 
operators,  the  color  display  is  not  felt  to  be  an 
advantage  over  the  monochrome  display.  These  subjective 
findings  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  previous  studies 
using  operators  Inexperienced  with  the  tested  task.  The 
difference  is  possible  attributable  to  the  fact  that  once 
an  operator  becomes  experienced  with  the  data  entry  task 
using  a  form  presented  on  the  visual  display  that  never 
changes,  the  display  is  seldom  referenced. 

Areas  for  Further  Research 

Recommendat 1 ons 

1.  Several  of  the  operators  commented  that  the 
colors  presented  by  the  terminal  in  this  research  were  not 
pleasing.  Would  operator  performance  be  enhanced  by  use 
of  some  other  set  of  colors?  What  colors?  Would  the  use 
of  more  than  four  colors  assist  the  operator?  How  many? 

2 .  Amb i ent  1 1 ght 1 ng  is  a  pri mary  cons i derat  ion  in 


any  environment  where  visual  displays  are  in  use.  Does 


the  type  of  lighting  required  differ  when  using  a  color 


display?  Is  lighting  a  bigger  design  issue  in  the 
vicinity  of  color  displays  due  to  the  lower  contrast  of 
colors? 

3.  The  majority  of  data  entry  operators  currently 
employed  are  female.  The  few  research  studies 
accomplished  investigating  data  entry  have  used  female 
operators.  What  are  the  effects  of  color  display  usage  on 
the  male  data  entry  operator?  Are  the  effects  different 
than  for  the  female  data  entry  operators? 

4.  Data  entry  is  not  always  accomplished  via  a 
formatted  display  as  was  used  in  the  research  reported 
here.  Does  color  have  an  effect  on  operator  performance 
when  the  data  entry  is  performed  using  other  than  a 
formatted  display? 

5.  In  the  current  research,  the  operator  was  very 
familiar  with  the  screen  format  in  which  the  data  was 
entered.  If  the  format  were  redesigned,  would  color  aid 
the  experienced  operator  to  learn  the  new  format  more 
quickly  than  monochrome?  If  so,  would  this  level  of 
operator  performance  be  maintained? 

6.  The  data  entry  task  discussed  in  this  research 
was  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  many  other  tasks 
required  by  the  Job.  What  are  the  effects  of  color  on 
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performance  when  the  tested  task  is  the  only  task 
accomplished  throughout  the  workday? 

7.  When  measuring  operator  performance,  one  of  the 
objective  measures  cited  in  the  literature  was  error  rate. 
This  was  one  of  the  dependent  variables  of  the  current 
study.  Another  aspect  of  this  measure  is  error  type.  Are 
the  type  of  errors  made  using  a  color  display  for  data 
entry  different  than  using  a  monochrome  display?  Are  the 
error  types  committed  more  or  less  critical  when  using  the 
color  display? 

Cone  1  us i ons 

There  continues  to  be  a  large  gap  in  the  empirical 
research  information  concerning  the  proper  use  and  the 
effects  of  the  color  display  terminal  for  data  entry.  The 
reported  study  attempted  to  narrow  this  gap  by  including 
Christ's  (1975)  three  key  suggestions  to  be  considered  in 
future  research  concerned  with  color  visual  displays: 
experienced  operators,  complex  task,  and  real  world 
environmental  setting.  This  research  effort  and  others 
previously  suggested  may  assist  the  human  factors 
engineers  in  their  objective  to  maximize  human/machine 
performance  and  allow  organizations  to  efficiently  use 


their  resources 
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USER  SURVEY 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  to  help  determine  your 
reaction  to  the  terminal  you  are  currently  using.  Please  place 
an  "X"  above  the  line  that  best  describes  your  answer  to  each  of 
the  questions. 

For  Examples 


Strongly  disagree 


s  X  :  _  Strongly  agree 


Thank  you. 


USERID 


1.  i he  desk  or  table  space  is  adequate  for  documents,  listings, 
etc.  needed  when  you  use  the  terminal. 


Strongly  disagree  _  s 


s  _  Strongly  agree 


2.  Glare  on  the  screen  is  no  problem  when  you  use  tne  terminal. 


Strong  1 y  d i sagree 


Strongly  agree 


3.  The  terminal  keys  are  easy  to  read. 

Strongly  disagree  _  •  _  :  _  :  _  :  _  Strongly  agree 


4.  The  terminal  keyboard  requires  no  straining  of  fingers  or 
arms  to  use. 


Strongly  disagree  _  : 


strongly  agree 


5.  The  display  on  the  terminal  is  legible  and  clear  to  read. 

Strongly  disagree  _  :  _  :  _  :  _  :  _  Strongly  agree 


6.  I  found  interruptions  frustrating  when  using  the  terminal 


Strongly  disagree  ___  !  _  s  _  :  _  :  _  Strongly  agree 


I  experienced  avast  rain  and/or  headacr.es  usina  the  terminal. 
Strong  iy  disagree  _  :  _  :  :  _  :  _  Strong  iv  agree 

8.  I  experienced  fatigue  using  the  terminal. 

Strongly  disagree  _  :  _  :  :  _  :  _  Strongly  agree 

9.  I  feel  satisfied  with  my  job. 

Strongly  disagree  _  s  _  s  t  _  s  _  Strongly  agree 

10.  Which  best  describes  how  well  you  like  your  job? 

I  love  it  _  :  _  !  _  s  _  :  _  I  hate  it 


li.  Wnicn  best  describes  how  well  you  like  the  terminal? 
i  love  it  _  :  _  :  _  :  _  :  _  I  hate  it 


12.  The  thing  I  liked  best  about  the  terminal  I  was  using 
during  the  oast  4  weeks  is: 


13.  The  thing  I  liked  least  aoout  the  terminal  I  was  using 
during  the  past  4  weeks  is: 


14.  Otner  comments  I  would  like  to  maxe  aoout  the  terminal  I 
was  using  during  the  past  4  weeks  are: 


tormina  .  s  v i 
or.  5 a ■: k  it  r.e-; 
Tnank  you. 
USERID:  _ 


•r  me  ro  i  .  owing  guest  ions  to  evaluate 
'■u  ■,av'j  E-iin  usine  for  tne  past  seventeen 


Check  One 


Color  No  Difference  No no chrome 


.  crere:  to  work  wim  .  _ 

*c  was  easier  to  learn  to  use  --  _ 

I  experienced  less  eyestrain, 

necKstrain.  ana  headacnes  with  .  _ 

:  »  .i'c-c  lees  fat: cue  with  ^ .  ___ 

nae  ■  f  ewer  errors  with  __ i ______  . 

I  car.  produce  more  with  __ _____  _____ 

'  '•*  or  lira,  v  advantage  of  me  coior  display  terminal  for  me  mas : 


The  problem  I  encountered  most  often  when  using  the  color  dispi; 
terminal  was: 


The  primary  advantage  of  the  monochrome  (green)  display  terminal  for 
me  was: 


The  problem  I  encountered  most  often  when  using  tne  monocnr om<- 
(green)  displav  terminal  was: 


Other  comments  I  would  like  to  make  about  the  terminals  or  the 
research  study  are: 


L‘.i__ib=.  *J(-  tNUiNtErur'Mj  hNU  nr‘ PLIED  5tIt.Ni.ti 
Research  Participation  Agreement 

Type  or  Research:  PnD 

Researcher  Reynold  L.  Rose  Phone  397-7556 

PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN  THE  CONSENT  FORM 
Description  of  Procedure! 

The  research  will  consist  of  collecting  data  on  your  entry 
of  new  apoiicants  into  the  university  data  base  as  currently 
accomplished  at  this  time.  Both  the  existing  terminals  and 
newly  installed  terminals  will  be  utilised.  All  data  will  be 
entered  via  an  assigned  terminal  or  group  of  terminals  using  the 
operators  assigned  user  identification  code.  It  is  requested 
that  as  a  minimum  5  new  applications  be  entered  in  the  morning 
(SAM  -  12PM)  and  5  in  the  afternoon  (12PM  -  4PM).  Entries  into 

a  work  log  provided  are  requested.  Discussion  between  operators 
concerning  this  research  should  be  avoided. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  research. 


CONSENT 


My  signature  below,  in  return  for  the  opportunity  of 
participating  as  a  subject  in  a  scientific  research 
investigation,  hereby  authorises  the  performance  upon  me  of  the 
procedure  described  above.  This  consent  I  give  voluntarily  and 
after  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  experimental  procedure,  the 
known  dangers,  and  the  possible  risks  and  complications  have 
been  fully  explained  to  me.  I  knowingly  assume  tae  risks 
involved,  arid  am  aware  that  I  may  withdraw  my  consent  and 
discontinue  participation  at  any  time  without  penalty  to  myself. 


scientific 


r  s  c  Ti 


Signatures. 
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PHASE  2:  COLOR  VERSUS  MONOCHROME 


TERMGP 


Monochrome 


Color 


